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Books 


MADAMA MLy 


‘Literary Determinism 


HY does any author write as he does and not other- 

wise ? The question differs from that more frequently 
asked and answered by critics: how does he get his 
effects ? ; or, in what do these effects consist ? ; and the 
motives for asking it differ too. They spring from a curi- 
osity more generally human than specifically aesthetic ; a 
curiosity about the genesis of creative thought, its nourishing 
soil and laws of growth, rather than its fruits. The relation 
between a writer’s themes, attitudes, techniques, and the 
period and society in which he worked, his heredity, up- 
bringing and private life, his contacts, in person or in print, 
with other minds, can be dogmatically over-simplified. The 
Marxist brand of determinism, attributing practically every 
characteristic of a literary work up to and including typo- 
graphy to its author’s class orientation, is a case in point, the 
Freudian assimilation of every quality of style, choice of 
substance or image, and temperamental bent to so many 
consequences of infantile sexuality is another—though either 
may be more illuminating than the mere meticulous cross- 
charting of purely literary influences. 

Refusing to oversimplify, the natural historian of creative 
thought faces a much more difficult problem than the 
“ pure” critic ; aesthetic sensibility, and precision of lan- 
guage wherewith to convey its findings, are not enough, nor 
is erudition, nor even firsthand experience of the creative 
process. Ideally, he must be psychologist, sociologist, poli- 
tical, social and economic historian, immersed in his subject’s 
life and environment, yet able to set these in longer perspec- 
tive ; with a lawyer’s sense of evidence, a scientist’s eye for 
the significant, and a poet’s intuition for that probably for- 
ever unexplainable residual force, the spirit that bloweth 
where it listeth. Which is as much as to say that the ques- 
tion “ Why ? ” will never be satisfactorily answered. 

A distinguished American critic, Professor Morton 
Dauwen Zabel, makes a valiant attempt at an answer in the 
field of nineteenth and twentieth-century fiction. In essays* 
dealing with a dozen authors from Dickens to Hemingway 
he tries to unravel the relationship between “craft” or 
achievement and “character.” The latter word is used in 
a special and rather recondite sense ; not all of a man’s 
character is relevant to his craft. Whether he is, for instance, 
acceptably monogamous or otherwise, good or bad tem- 
pered, selfish or altruistic in daily life, is irrelevant. What 
matters is the presence, or lack, of something akin to 
Matthew Arnold’s “ high seriousness ” ; a sense of responsi- 








. * Craft and Character in Modern Fiction. By Morton Dauwen 
331 pages. 
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bility or vocation, coupled with a capacity to master, rather 
than be overwhelmed by, experience. Every serious writer 
is in fact a practitioner of littérature engagée ; committed, 
not necessarily to a political cause, but to a theme seen by 
him as central to human existence. The nature of that theme 
and vocation is powerfully influenced, if not determined, by 
the society of which the writer is part and by the angle from 
which his experience disposes him to see it ; the man, there- 
fore, must be studied in his time and circumstance. Nor 
can matter and manner be separated ; Dickens’s “ craft” 
and Conrad’s, Henry James’s and Thomas Hardy’s, are in 
their widely different ways each the product-of an involve- 
ment. If Dickens thinks and writes in symbols, his violently 
dual character and the hypocrisy of the society for and about 
which he wrote are alike responsible ; if Conrad, returning 
again and again to the theme of personal honour and 
integrity under stress, demands of himself, in his own words, 
a “complete, unswerving devotion to the perfect blending 
of form and substance,” both the “ tragic-inheritance of his 
race ” and his personal experience of isolation contribute to 
theme and to style. And so for Samuel Butler, Henry 
James, E. M. Forster, Graham Greene, and the rest ; some- 
times closely and explicitly, sometimes—for these essays 
were originally written in a variety of circumstances— 
sketchily and by implication, circumstances, character and 
achievement are related in a causal pattern. 

“ Craft and Character ” is a valiant attempt ; it cannot be 
called a success. That Professor Zabel’s own style is fre- 
quently horrid is a minor irritation ; what matters more is 
that one of his key terms, “ craft,” is drastically, arbitarily 
and ambiguously limited in meaning. His presumably 
deliberate exclusion from its content of all purely verbal 
skills—sentence-structure and cadence, the choice of words 
for impact, suggestion, euphony—may be accepted at a 
pinch ; not so the neglect, in all but a few, very generally 
treated instances, of what the word “ craft” generally con- 
veys to the mind—the story-teller’s tricks of the trade, the 
alternation of summary and scene, direct and indirect speech, 
panorama and close-up, the use of retrospect and prospect, 
the devices of irony and symbolism. There is one outstand- 
ing exception—a splendid analysis of “ Bleak House ” ; there 
are illuminating flashes on Conrad and Hardy ; but for the 
most part the reader must make do with generalised con- 
clusions. 

And yet this very deficiency widens, from one point of 
view, the book’s range of interest. Interpreting “ craft” 
in the most general terms as choice and handling of 
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The New Cambridge Modern History is an 
entirely new work, to be published in 
fourteen volumes. It has been planned 
under the general editorship of Sir 
George Clark, and replaces the earlier 
Cambridge Modern History. Two volumes 
are now ready: Volume I, The Renais- 
sance (1493-1520); Volume VII, The Old 
Regime (1713-63). Each, 37s. 6d. net 


The Shakespearean 
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submit the various cipher systems held 
to exist in Shakespeare’s plays to an im- 
partial and entertaining scrutiny. Recom- 
mended by the Book Society. 255. net 
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The Ascent of Nanda Devi) sails a con- 
verted pilot-boat to Chile, crosses the ice- 
cap and returns via Panama. Recom- 
mended by the Book Society. 21s. net 
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theme, its argument illuminates more 
than Professor Zabel’s chosen field of 
fiction. The craft, in this sense, not 
only of novelists, poets, dramatists, 
essayists, but of historians, philosophers, 
even economists, is similarly the out- 
come of an interplay of character and 
situation. “Character” is equivalent in 
fact to those “ passions ”—the emotional 
drives, preoccupations, discontents—of 
which, as Hume asserted and modern 
psychology confirms, reason is the 
“slave” or instrument. Together with 
situation—the individual’s situation in 
his society, that society’s situation in the 
historical process—it influences the 
topics on which reason shall exercise 
itself, the starting point and data selected 
as a basis for its operations, the balance 


Professorial 


Historical Essays 


By Hugh Trevor-Roper. 
Macmillan. 298 pages. 


i pe Tudors, Mr  ‘Trevor-Roper 
remarks, were too prudent to 
publish ; and he is aware that he may 
be thought imprudent in republishing 
these essays, which first appeared in 
periodicals. His justification is at first 
sight alarming: essays bear republica- 
tion only “if they receive an underlying 


21S. 


unity from the philosophy of the 
author,” and a historical philosophy 
“must apply to humanity in any 


period.” This may suggest that Oxford 
has acquired not a new Regius Professor 
but a prophet ; that the essays, harmless 
enough in isolation, acquire a critical 
mass when brought together. But a 
glance at the essays on Burckhardt and 
Marx is reassuring, Mr Trevor-Roper 
travels widely, from Mycenae to Marx 
and from Spain to Japan; but he has 
no intention of joining the universal 
historians, a “ monstrous series, crushed 
beneath their useless abstractions, like 
ancient cataphracts.” And of the 
Marxist as of all other theories of his- 
tory he holds that “we should judge 
them by their inherent logic and their 
empirical validity when tested against 
the facts.” Mr Trevor-Roper leaves his 
readers to discover his philosophy for 
themselves, observing only that to him 
the interest of history lies in the inter- 
play between the impersonal and deter- 
minable forces and the human 
personality, unpredictable in its variety. 
Nevertheless, if these essays contain no 
new revelation, there was clear gain in 
collecting them ; and they tell us much 
about the new Regius Professor. 

What these essays reveal is not a 
coherent philosophy but a set of values 
or preferences, a formidable intellectual 
equipment and remarkable literary gifts. 
The heroes of these essays are the 
humanists: Erasmus, Rubens, Claren- 
don, Halifax, Burckhardt and Lytton 
Strachey. But humanism is presented 
in different guises. There is the rational 
message and “unarmed sense” of 
Erasmus, superbly commemorated in the 
longest essay of the book. Mr Trevor- 
Roper certainly believes in sense and 
reason, but he does not travel unarmed, 
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of inductive and deductive method, the 
exercise of judgment, and the point at 
which, satisfied that the truth has been 
grasped, the mind ceases to cast around 
for objections and affirms its conclusions. 
To use the word “ determinism ” of this 
interaction would be absurdly arrogant: 
there is too much scope for those unpre- 
dictable hazards, internal and external, 
of which Newton’s apple and Pascal’s 
vision may stand as examples. Yet there 
is surely a gain in realism when a 
system of thought is seen as _ the 
response not of an unattached curiosity 
to a set of data, of class interest to 
class struggle, or of psychological unease 
to a set of symbols, but of a whole man 
—no matter what his expertise or par- 
ticular creative gift—to his whole world. 


Preferences 


and he maintains a sharp watch for his 
enemies, the bigots, obscurantists, 
doctrinaires and ideologues. There is 
also the humanism of Clarendon’s age, 
“when every educated man polished 
his personality and sought to shine as 
a virtuoso” ; and certainly these essays 
exhibit polish and virtuosity. And there 
is the pessimistic humanism of Burck- 
hardt, defending a civilisation “which 
only an educated and perhaps unscrupu- 
lously self-preserving hierarchy can 
protect against the numerical revolt of 
the masses.” Mr Trevor-Roper is no 
pessimist ; but one of his main themes 
is the fragility of civilisation, its 
collapses and failures as well as its 
recoveries and victories. 

“A capacity to interpret the facts 
seems at least as important as a point of 
view which may precede the facts and 
may be desperately erroneous,” he 
writes, and in many of these essays he 
gives an impressive display of this 
capacity. In the study of Erasmus, in 
the essays in which he sets out his thesis 
on the causes of the Great Rebellion 
and in the brilliant little piece on 
Raleigh, he combines social analysis and 
a vivid grasp of individual personalities 
with originality and power. Occasion- 
ally Mr Trevor-Roper does little more 
than summarise the book under review, 
but even then he does it with a beautiful 
lucidity, which must arouse emotions of 
envy and perhaps irritation in the 
authors of the works thus publicised. 
It is almost unfair that his intellectual 
powers should be reinforced by such a 
command of English, firm in its archi- 
tecture, precise and balanced in 
phrasing, sometimes rich in decoration, 
sometimes terse and cogent, always clear 
and persuasive. But there are weak- 
nesses. He does not take trouble over 
Hobbes, and the inconsistencies betray 
him. There are irritating repetitions, 
and the invitations to controversies now 
past have a faded look. There are some 
slips in the printing, as when Charles I 
is made to bring Titans instead of 
Titians back from Spain. Of Lytton 
Strachey Mr Trevor-Roper observes 
that “ he read big biographies and wrote 
little biographies.” Readers of these 


essays will haope that Mr Trevor-Roper’s 
big biography will not be long delayed. 
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The Depth Boys 


The Hidden Persuaders 


By Vance Packard. 
Longmans. 275 pages. 18s. 


OTHING stands between this book 

and instantaneous success with the 
million or more readers of the two 
“ quality” Sunday newspapers. It has a 
sure-fire subject. It deals with the tech- 
niques of mass-persuasion through the 
unconscious, as now practised by adver- 
tisers, political propagandists and other 
characters regarded as suspect by 
educated persons. It reads as smoothly 
as a novel. In the United States it is 
already a best seller. It is as swift and 
smart a piece of journalism as we have 
had for some time. 

“Let your mind alone,” Mr Thurber 
once said with minatory solemnity to 
the embarrassed amateur psychiatrists. 
But Mr Packard goes one better, and 
what is more he is not being funny. 
“Leave our minds alone,” he says, ulti- 
mately, to the practitioners of “moti- 
vation research,” otherwise known on 
Madison Avenue as the depth boys. But 
he only says it ultimately. Before he 
reaches that point there has been plenty 
of good, clean (and a small quantity of 
mildly dirty) fun with the games the 
depth boys are playing with the great 
American unconscious. 

The book is not much more than a 
string of cases broken up by intriguing 
chapter-headings such as “ The Built-in 
Sexual Overtone” and “Back to the 
Breast, and Beyond.” Questions of 
validity and morality will begin to occur 
to readers from the first page, but Mr 
Packard does not tackle them specifi- 
cally before the last twenty pages or so, 
and then only perfunctorily. Why should 
he ? He does not have to try hard to 


chill the blood. You can do it yourself 
by simply reading the cases. 

It is most unlikely that this book will 
do any harm to the “motivation 
analysts” or “motivation researchers ”, 
who are the niggers in the woodpile and 
who seem to have granted Mr Packard 
some highly informative interviews. He 
pays very little attention to the fact that 
depth techniques sometimes fail to pro- 
duce significant results or that the appli- 
cation of these results sometimes fails 
to promote sales. Mr Packard no doubt 
performs some sort of service in inform- 
ing the ignorant of what is going on. 
The depth boys had better be taken 
seriously. But that does not mean that 
all assertions regarding their influence 
on the masses should be taken seriously. 

The fact is that motivation research 
is only research in the rather special 
sense in which that word is used inside 
the advertising business. It amounts to 
the quick and often intuitive application 
of some of the ideas of psychoanalysis. 
The activities which Mr Packard 
describes are not much concerned with 
the disinterested extension of the fron- 
tiers of knowledge. They are carried 
on in the attempt to solve, for a fee, 
some of the problems of publicity. 

This willingness to rush into the sub- 
ject of human motivation and to rush 
out on the other side with “ results ” is 
what raises the most insistent moral 
doubts. These are unlikely to be 
answered by the motivation analysts 
themselves. They have more immediate 
preoccupations. Mr Packard himself 
does little more than pose the questions. 
But there can be no doubt that his book 
will stir up a great deal of perturbation. 
Let us hope that it will also stir up some 
clear, calm, sceptical thinking. 


Consequences 


Europe Since Napoleon 


By David Thomson. 
Longmans. 909 pages. 428. 


Ou of Lord Macaulay’s reviews 
describes a work as brobdingnagian, 
a stupendous mass of two thousand 
pages, weighing sixty pounds. Dr 
Thomson’s book has only nine hundred 
pages, and weighs but three and a half 
pounds. It is hardly a bedside book, 
but experiment proves that it can be 
read in bed. It is not light reading ; but 
it provides the students to whom it is 
dedicated with a combination of library, 
university course, and a tutor with a 
genius for clarification. 

Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that it 
will be found not only in universities 
and schools, but wherever intelligent 
men and women read and think—and 
talk—including the libraries of the 
Houses of Parliament. It is particu- 
larly well planned and is equipped with 
clear maps, ingenious diagrams and a 
more than adequate bibliography. Intro- 
ductions to each of its ten parts tell the 
reader what to expect, and how far it 


is possible to explain what happens. For 
Dr Thomson is an honest historian. Not 
for him the glib opinions of the propa- 
gandists ; nor the amoral justification by 
results which Acton condemned; nor 
the fatalistic acceptance of results as 
inevitable. Here is no meretricious 
sparkle of false gems—prejudices mas- 
querading as paradoxes. And Dr Thom- 
son shows that recent, indeed contem- 
porary, history need not degenerate into 
journalism: he applies to it, as strictly 
as to events a hundred years old, 

certain techniques of analysis, explana- 
tion, interpretation, in order to elicit 
from the stream of happenings, and their 
effects upon the fortunes of human be- 
ings, some better understanding of how 
these things came to pass. 

Dr Thomson not only does justice, 
but is seen to do it: the arrangement 
of chapters and their sections, within 
each part, makes it easy to follow the 
steps leading to his conclusions. This is 
no collection of attempts to tell the story 
of each nation for its own sake: the 
thesis concentrates on “ general trends ” 
discernible in several nations, and these 
trends are illustrated from the experi- 
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The fifty speeches in this volume were 
made in various parts of the United 
Kingdom and British Commonwealth, 
and they reflect both the diversity of 
Prince Philip’s interests and sympathies, 
and his especial enthusiasm for scientific 
and technological research and educa- 


tion. 12s. 6d. net 





Georgina Hogarth 
and the 
Dickens Circle 


Arthur A. Adrian 


Georgina Hogarth devoted the greater 
part of her long life to her brother-in- 
law Charles Dickens. Professor Adrian, 
seeking to clarify the puzzling family 
relationships involved, has drawn on 
unpublished correspondence, diaries, 
legal records and family reminiscences, 
Illustrated 30s. net 14 NOVEMBER 





The Oxford 
Dictionary of the 
Christian Church 

Edited by F. L. Cross 


‘Constant reference to it would give a 
solid foundation to all the many debates 
that now go on with all participants 
having both feet in the air.’ The Times 
leading article 70s. net 








Death of a Man 
By his wife LAEL TUCKER 
WERTENBAKER 


“ Try as I would I could not skip ; 
from the first devastating sentence 
one is carried inexorably on.””> — 
CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday Times. 16s. 


Boswell in Search 
of a Wife 


The latest Boswell volume spans the 
years between 1766 and 1769. Here, 
as can be expected from the title, he 
is at his most entertaining. 

Illustrated, 30s. 


THE GOLDEN 
SOVEREIGN 


Richard Church 


“ Together with Over the Bridge, it 
comprises one of the best auto- 
biographies of our time.’”” —TJimes 
Literary Supplement. 18s. 


NOVELS —————-—— 
AT LADY MOLLY’S 


Anthony 
Powell 


“A new novel by the most enter- 
taining writer of fiction in English.” 
—JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer. 15s. 


THIS SIDE OF THE TRUTH 


Elizabeth 
Montagu 


“A novel of great distinction.”” — 
JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer. 15s. 


ON THE BEACH 


Nevil Shute 


“A quietly and deliberately terrible 
book . . . by far Mr. Shute’s most 
considerable achievement.”” —m. 
R. RIDLEY, Daily Telegraph. 15s. 
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ences of individual countries. This 
method is particularly successful in ex- 
plaining two especially confusing periods: 
the “Age of Revolutions” (1815-1850) 
ending with the discredit of a dis- 
ilJusioned continental liberalism; and 
the “Age of Demolition” (1924-39) in 
which the optimism of the postwar 
idéalogues disintegrated. The first was 
a “time of endemic civil war,” ending 
with a conservative triumph whose 
strength was entrenched in a political 
power based on a static order of landed 
property and agriculture, religious faith 
and political inactivity—a political power 
less and less able to resist the pressure 
of changes based on commerce and 
industry, faith in science, and the seeth- 
ing popular energy of rapidly increasing 
urban populations. 

But the “Age of Demolition” still 
poses tantalising questions: how far the 
two decades 1919-39 were years of lost 
opportunities; or how far apparent 
opportunities never existed. And the 
reader must decide on Dr Thomson’s 
fairly presented evidence the extent to 
which the dictators were causes or symp- 
toms: he is reminded that a world slump 
and unemployment are not the only 
factors ; that the spreading towns had 
produced ugly mass movements and 
herd-neuroses before 1914; and that Le 
Bon, Graham Wallas, and McDougall 
were subjecting these social malaises to 
psychological analysis still earlier. 

Dynamic opportunists, however, get 
their fair share of attention—though 
they are not labelled “ great men.” The 
author considers that Napoleon III 
understood the social and economic 
trends of his age better than most can- 
temporaries; and of Bismarck and 
Cavour he says: 

both cherished certain aims . . . once the 
sequence of diplomatic and military 
movements to achieve their ends had 
been started, events themselves began to 
take control because the old 
machinery of a concert of Europe had 
been demolished, central Europe was 
reshaped by the interplay of ruthless and 
well-devised policy with the course of 
events. 

Nowhere is Dr Thomson’s ability to 
distinguish the wood from the trees more 
clearly demonstrated than in his treat- 
ment of the postwar world. He explains 
why by 1945 his title must be expanded: 
Europe’s problems in cold war and 
colonial revolution have become global. 
West European colonial ambition and 
strength were contracting before 1939; 
but their resultant problems have ex- 
panded rapidly. 

Full weight is given to cultural mani- 
festations. The Romantic Movement’s 
important psychological effects are 
stressed ; and Byron, Wagner, even 
D’Annunzio, are given their due. The 
story is completed by a chapter on con- 
temporary scientific thought and its con- 
nection with social thought and action. 

In praise of this book it can be said 
with sincerity that it makes exacting 
demands upon the reader that are well 
worth satisfying. For historical change 
is, in Masefield’s words quoted in the 
preface, more than merely “one damn 
thing after another.” 
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Old Style Bombing 


The Blitz 


By Constantine Fitz Gibbon. 
Wingate. 272 pages. 25s. 


HE blitz is old stuff now. The lethal 
business of civilian bombardment 
was not put on to a really efficient 
footing until later in the war, and then 
by the allies ; and even that, at any rate 
before Hiroshima, was mere musketry 
compared with what is now being 
prepared. The blitz in 1940 was itself 
much less deadly than the prophets had 
forecast only a year before. 

Even so, bomb stories are still eagerly, 
and boastfully, swapped whenever the 
chance crops up. The truth is that the 
interest of those squalid, dislocated, very 
frightening, very boring, uncomfortable, 
and sometimes uplifting, days rests not 
in the death and destruction—except 
for those who suffered, many cruelly— 
but in the way the ordinary daily round 
was adjusted to the nightly round of 
droning menace. One of the two virtues 
of Mr Fitz Gibbon’s book is that he tells 
the tale of those days and nights mainly 
in the words of the men and women 
who were there. 

This is significant and interesting 
anecdotage, with highlights: like the 
account of the first, fiery attack on the 
docks on that September Saturday ; and 
the astonishing, vivid, human tale of the 
bloody wreck in the following March 
of the Cafe de Paris (modelled on the 
Titanic’s ballroom), when the looters 
were on the spot as soon as the rescuers, 
and the band’s trumpeter, dazed after the 
death of a close colleague, drifted away 
to a night club, “started to get my 
trumpet out of the case and had a blow, 
just to sober up things a bit.” 

That was always the essence of the 
matter: “just to sober up things a bit.” 
It is this, the concatenation of the ordi- 
mary and the extraordinary, that one 
recalls. The other virtue of Mr Fitz 
Gibbon’s book is Henry Moore’s re- 
markable, revealing, patterned drawings. 
But they, though they make the book 
worth getting by themselves, do not 
really catch the human side: the smells, 
the dust, the shabbiness, the bonhomie 
—and the hot, sweet, cups of tea. 


* 


The Story of the Second World War 


By Katharine Savage. 
Oxford University Press. 280 pages. 15s. 


While Mr Fitz Gibbon makes a docu- 
mentary out of what is now a bit of 
history, Mrs Savage writes about the 
war as another chapter for modern 
young people’s histories. She does it 
straightforwardly, spiritedly, and com- 
prehensively ; the book provides an 
astonishing amount of hard fact on the 
course of the war and its background, yet 
adolescents will find it perfectly readable. 
If perhaps Mrs Savage writes with too 
much feeling at times, she avoids false 
patriotism. Maybe this is how the 
young people should look back on the 
war rather than through the garruleus 
reminiscences of their elders. 
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National Showdown 


The General Strike 


By Julian Symons. 
Cresset Press. 259 pages. 21s. 
U is a great delight to have a book on 
trade union affairs written by an able 
writer instead of by some prosy student 
of industrial relations. Mr Symons 
makes of the General Strike an enthral- 
ling story as well as a scholarly history. 

The account starts with two Fridays 
which in his view made the strike in- 
evitable. The first was Black Friday, 
April 5th, 1921, the day when the Triple 
Alliance of miners, railwaymen and 
transport workers collapsed at its first 
test. A strike had been called to defend 
the miners against wage reductions. But 
before it began the other unions had 
scented division between the miners and 
their leader Frank Hodges, and were 
glad of a pretext to withdraw. Red 
Friday, four years later, was by contrast 
a triumph—but short lived. To defend 
the miners against further cuts in their 
miserably Jow wages, several unions 
were willing to stop work at a word 
from the TUC. But at the last moment 
the Prime Minister intervened with the 
promise of twelve months’ government 
subsidy for the coal industry. 

Baldwin was simply buying time be- 
cause he and his colleagues in the 
Government were not ready to meet a 
general strike. But from that moment 
they believed that it would have to come, 
and busily prepared for it. The trade 
unions should have seen it coming too, 
for what was to happen when the sub- 
sidy came to an end? Yet they made 
almost no preparations. When the crisis 
was upon them, the union leaders— 
Arthur Pugh, J. H. Thomas, A. B. 
Swales, Herbert Smith, A. J. Cook—felt 
compelled by the mood of their members 
to call the strike. But even while they 
were addressing fighting words to their 
rank-and-file they were still trying 
desperately to negotiate a settlement with 
the Government. Baldwin at first seemed 
ready to mediate ; but suddenly—while 
the union leaders were conferring in 
another room at No. 1o—-he said that all 
efforts at peace had failed. He took as 
his pretext the refusal of the Daily Mail’s 
printers to print its leading article. His 
real motive, Mr Symons thinks, was to 
placate the “showdown” school of 
thought in the cabinet, of which Mr 
Churchill was the most implacable. 

So followed the nine days’ wonder— 
and the chief wonder was the good 
humour of it all. The British middle 
classes, giving each other lifts and driv- 
ing trains and buses, had the time of 
their lives. Meanwhile the strikers’ 
leaders were fearful of the leviathan that 
they had created. They were very re- 
spectable men and horrified to think 
that their sympathetic strike writ Jarge 
could be interpreted as a revolution 
against the elected Government; and 
they were getting small encouragement 
from the Parliamentary Labour party, 
which had been opposed to the strike 
from the first. So they accepted the 


i 

mediation of Sir Herbert Samuel— 
acting on his own behalf, not for the 
Government, though he kept Baldwin 
informed. J. H. Thomas, whom Mr 
Symons bluntly calls a traitor, was mean- 
while negotiating behind their backs 
with Lord Wimborne, and so mispre- 
sented to both sides the attitude of the 
miners that the TUC decided to call off 
the strike on terms that amounted to 
complete surrender. Only the miners 
fought on, for six despairing months, 
until hunger drove them back to any 
terms the owners liked to ask. 

This excellent book appears at a 
moment when there is again much talk 
about a “showdown” with the unions. 
The 1926 showdown left a legacy of 
bitterness which does much to explain 
the “ our turn now” attitude that makes 
the unions so scornful of moderation. 
If there is another showdown, Mr 
Symons is surely right in thinking that 
it will not be a general strike. In any 
fight on a national scale, the union would 
prefer a rolling strike, in which a small 
number of key men in important indus- 
tries are called out in turn, with just as 
much damage and far less cost. But 
there is another difference between 1926 
and 1957 that might offset the superior 
power and organisation of the unions 
today. The 1926 strike was broken by 
the cheerful adaptability of the middle 
classes—even though they would have 
had to have hearts of stone not to sym- 
pathise with men who were fighting to 
prevent their wages being reduced to 
30s. a week. A strike whose aim was 
to raise earnings that already average 
well over £12 a week would command 
scant sympathy from a class that regards 
itself as the new underprivileged, and 
if it really came to a showdown the 
public might accept the challenge with 
a will. 


From Vine to Decanter 
Port 


By Rupert Croft-Cooke. 
Putnam. 219 pages. 21s. 


Fr this supplement two years ago, Mr 
Croft-Cooke’s excellent book on 
sherry was reviewed. He has now 
written a companion volume on port 
which is equally successful. The descrip- 
tion.of the valley of the Douro and of 
the lives of the peasants who live in it 
and produce the wine is so good that it 
ought to be made prescribed reading for 
writers of guide books. Mr Croft-Cooke 
is clearly enjoying himself when he is 
writing of the mysteries of vintage, 
crusted, tawny, ruby and white ports, 
and no more graceful treatment of the 
subject is likely to appear for many years 
to come. The book covers the life-story 
of port, from picking the grapes to 
decanting the wine, and it has a chapter 
on the use of port in cooking. Mr Croft- 
Cooke’s book is also a most useful work 
of reference, which lists the vintage years 
since 1900 and gives an historical sum- 
mary of the Oporto wine trade since its 
earliest beginnings to the present day. 
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The De Moneta 
of Nicholas Oresme 


edited by CHARLES JOHNSON An 
account of the theory and practice of 
coinage in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. ‘Admirably lucid and 
untechnical. No specialist knowledge is 
needed for the enjoyment of this work 
. . . For budding economists or politi- 
cians it should be a prescribed primer.’ 
—The Times Literary Supplement 

Nelson’s Medieval Texts xli+-215 pp 20s 


The Saga of Gunnlaug 
Serpent-Tongue 
edited by P. G. FOOTE and R. QUIRK 


The first of a new series whose aim is to 
present Icelandic literature to English- 
speaking readers. The diversity and art- 
istic excellence of the medieval books 
of Iceland commend them to all stu- 
dents of literature, as well as historians, 
folklorists and sociologists. | One map 
Nelson’s Icelandic Texts xxxi+-89pp 18s 


When Wendy Grew Up: 
an afterthought 


by J. M. BARRIE presented by SYDNEY 
BLOW Here for the first time appears 
Sir James Barrie’s ‘Afterthought’ to 
Peter Pan, performed once and once only 
at the close of the performance on 22nd 
February 1908. When the curtain fell 
Barrie gave his manuscript to Hilda 
Trevelyan, his ‘incomparable Wendy’, 
the wife of Mr. Sydney Blow. g line 
drawings by Michael Leonard 

iv+-28pp soon 7s 6d 


The Masque of Capri 


by EDWIN CERIO A delightful study 
of the notorious island in the Bay of 
Naples. Mingling myth and history, 
fantasy and fact, Dr Edwin Cerio, the 
greatest living authority on Capri, sur- 
veys the island from ancient times to the 
middle of the present century. 33 full- 
page photographs and 6 line drawings by 
Letizia Cerio xii+132pp 185 


EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The James Carmichaell 
Collection of 
Proverbs in Scots 


edited by M. L. ANDERSON A collec- 
tion of 1637 proverbs dating from the 
first quarter of the 17th century, of 
which 648 are not to be found in any 
other collection. The compiler was 
James Carmichaell, alumnus of St 
Andrews University, teacher, minister 
of St Mary’s Parish, Haddington, witch- 
finder, grammarian, and _ profound 
dreamer. Illustrated ; copious notes and a 
glossary 1 56pp 20s 
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Painting for the People 


A Victorian Canvas: The Memoirs 
of W. P. Frith, RA 


Edited by Nevile Wallis. 
Geoffrey Bles. 238 pages. 25s. 


HERE must be many a modern 

painter, even in the first flight, who 
envies the material status of his Vic- 
torian counterpart. The fact that he so 
despises the meticulously representa- 
tional paintings of the popular Victorians 
is bound to make the envy all the 
sharper. 

W. P. Frith, whose memoirs have 
been ably abridged and edited by Mr 
Nevile Wallis, became a professional 
painter by chance and by the faith of 
his innkeeper father. He raised a large 
family, lived in considerable style, was 
favoured by royalty and respected by 
artists and public alike. The public of 
his time did not expect artists to be long- 
haired, bearded and unwashed. Frith to 
them was all that an artist should be: 
a respectable man, conventional and 
hardworking, and above all a producer 
of works, year after year, which they 
could understand and appreciate. His 
following was such that on numerous 
occasions barriers had to be placed 
before his Academy pictures to control 
the crowd. 

This was a great source of pride to 
him. It was for the public that he 
painted and its approval seemed to him 
ample justification for his artistic stan- 
dards. His genial tolerance did not, on 
the other hand, extend to art critics. Here 


lies a fundamental difference between 
Frith and the painter of the present: 
day. The modern painter would regard 
popular approval as positively shaming. 
To be a success he must be in cahoots 
with the right critics, the right art dealers 
and the right people in St James’s 
Square ; and to make up for the Jack of 
money, they can all have a cosy time 
tossing back and forth the encomiums 
and judgments of their own esoteric 
world, in jargon which laymen (other 
than an initiated few) are meant not to 
understand. 

In the twentieth century the public 
seems to catch up with painter and 
critic after a thirty or forty year interval. 
The post-impressionists, which now 
command fabulous prices and have even 
left their mark on Christmas cards, were 
once sold by their artists for a few francs. 
Frith, by contrast, had the solid reward, 
year after year, of thousands of golden 
sovereigns. But, alas, he lived too long. 
He died in 1909, within a few weeks of 
his ninety-first birthday, having wit- 
nessed the total eclipse of his reputation. 
But he may yet have it both ways. He 
was after all a splendid craftsman, and 
those now shrewdly prospecting in the 
rich Victorian lode may rediscover him. 

His memoirs bring him to life again 
as a lovable man, tolerant and gay ; and 
with his anecdotes and impressions of 
the great, he paints in words just the 
sort of picture that came from his brush 
—accurate, evocative, colourful and 
well-com posed. 


Undiplomatic Bag 


Esprit de Corps 
By Lawrence Durrell. 
Faber. 89 pages. 10s. 6d. 


MBASSY humour has two levels: 

urbane Nicolsonian wit, slightly 
ancien regime but perfect with port; 
and undergraduate stuff, which goes 
with the Chancery’s coffee break and 
causes a sudden hush when a typist 
enters the room in the middle of an 
anecdote. Mr Durrell’s wit, sensitive- 
ness and poet’s perception are known to 
readers of “Bitter Lemons” and his 
other works in verse and prose. His 
admirers should perhaps be given fair 
warning that this time he is just having 
fun. Broad slapstick breaks out on the 
first pages _of this collection of little 
fantasies, and accompanies the reader to 
the rollicking end. 

In the first sketch, the entire diplo- 
matic corps in Belgrade is trapped in a 
terrifying special train to Zagreb ; in the 
last, the entire corps is adrift in mid- 
Danube on a disintegrating raft, under 
bombardment by panic-stricken Serbs 
convinced that beneath their dinner 
jackets and evening dresses lurks a force 
of Czech paratroops bent on capturing 
the city. For the rest, the main themes 
are alcohol and aberration. There is a 
pansy Third Secretary and a butler with 
religious mania; there are drunken 
consuls and press attachés. There 


is also a misprint-ridden local paper in 
English, produced by two devoted 
ladies and rich with such headlines as 
“Britain to Buy Serbian Tit-Props,” 
“Hitler’s Nauseatihg Inversion,” or 
“Frying the Flag.” 

Subtler jokes than these have been 
made at the expense of diplomats, but 
the reader who does not look for subtlety 
will probably get two or three fits of 
helpless laughter out of these absurd 
pages. Mr Durrell’s sketches (illus- 
trated by drawings of the type repro- 
duced here) might, however, have 
been more acceptable served up singly 
in magazines they do not really make 
much of a book. 
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Talking of Music 


By Neville Cardus. 
Collins. 320 pages. 16s. 


The New Musical Companion 


Edited by A. L. Bacharach. 
Gollancz. 782 pages. 215s. 


The Analytical Concert Guide 


By Louis Biancolli and William S. Mann. 
Cassell. 769 pages. 42s. 


. the quality of most writing about 
music less good than that of the 
theatre or the novel or painting? Re- 
luctantly one has to agree with Mr 
Neville Cardus: “The ability to write 
good English about music in such a way 
that the average well-educated reader is 
kept interested is extremely rare.” To 
that generalisation no exception shines 
more brightly than Mr Cardus himself. 
Surely no one with any musical percep- 
tion could fail to enjoy this book, to 
admire its catholicity, to respect most 
of its judgments and to relish its style 
and humour. Here are more than fifty 
short pieces of the most polished kind 
to be found in British musical criticism 
today. Mr Cardus starts with conduc- 
tors—“* Tommy” and “Flash” and all. 
Then he turns to composers and 
runs his hobby horses on a reason- 
ably light rein, coming as close as any- 
one could to persuading the average 
well-educated reader that Mahler is 
really as good as he makes out. He 
writes with love of Richard Strauss, who 
in his eighties so completely redeemed 
his youthful vulgarities and left four 
works at the very last that will outlive 
Don Fuan. And so, easily and percep- 
tively, Mr Cardus ranges through 
Berlioz, Hugo Wolf’s songs and some 
good pieces on opera, including reports 
on the reopening of the Vienna Opera 
two years ago that well deserve a per- 
manent place. He finds new things to 
say (and that is not easy) on tradition 
and experiment in music and on British 
music; and he ends with a good- 
natured defence of the role of musical 
criticism. For all who can listen and 
read, this is a friendly, welcome book, 
The Musical Companion has been an 
old friend for a generation. The New 
Musical Companion, revised and 
brought up to date, preserves the old 
form—popular, encyclopaedic and ex- 
planatory. Amateur listeners can lay the 
foundations of their musical education 
here. Mr Eric Blom’s Essay on Per- 
formance and Listening reads as well as 
ever and rounds off a collection of sepa- 
rate books that in their urge to get it 
all in cannot avoid occasional lapses into 
cataloguing. The recipe for the beginner 
is to read Books I and II (on the ABC 
of Music and the Orchestra) and then 
Book VII (Mr Blom’s essay) and make 
further use of the other sections as his 
growing experience of music allows. 
Shaw, as Mr Cardus reminds us, wrote 
the final satire on programme notes— 
“To be or not to be” rendered in the 
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Reading About Music 


analytical manner: “ Shakespeare, dis- 
pensing with the customary exordium, 
announces the subject at once in the 
infinitive, in which mood it is presently 
repeated, after a short connecting pas- 
sage, in which, brief as it is, we recog- 
nise the alternative and negative forms 
on which so much of the significance of 
the repetition depends. . . .” This is 
recognisably fair comment today. Valu- 
able and scholarly though The Analytical 
Concert Guide is as a vade mecum 
through the concert hall’s immense 
repertoire, it does not, alas, escape 
Shaw’s barb. To what work does this 
sentence attempt to add meaning ? 
a . : : : 

The soloist begins the reprise coping 
himself with the preludial hesitancies 
that precede the first subject, now given 
to the oboe and the flute.” The answer 
is Walton’s Viola Concerto, of which this 
insensitive English purports to describe 
the first movement’s magical ending. If 
the aim of this guide was to avoid being 
so technical that musical examples were 
unnecessary, some parts of it could have 
been better written. But how much 
more valuable it would have been with 
musical quotations. Good music, it has 
been said, is not nearly so bad as it 
sounds, but it sometimes sounds a good 
deal better than some of the words that 
are written about it. 


Moral Biographies 
Edwardian Portraits 


By W. S. Adams. 
Secker and Warburg. 228 pages. 25s. 
7 author was born in 1904. In a 
moving first chapter he describes his 
childhood, leading up to an obsessive 
memory of the telegram announcing his 
brother’s death in the fighting of 1918. 
Thereafter he “ struggled Jong and pain- 
fully to bring the Edwardian Age into 
focus.” He has done so under the single, 
clear ray of his anti-imperialist ideals. 
He hopes for a new society, built “on 
a basis of equality and without the 
exploitation of man by man.” 

The book opens with an analysis of 
the Edwardian Age and of King 
Edward’s monarchy, which says little 
new and rather overweights politics. 
Then come four illustrative lives, of 
unequal value. Two are of heroes, 
William Scawen Blunt and E. D. Morel ; 
two of villains, Baden-Powell and Lord 
Leverhulme. The picture of Blunt is 
misty and that of Leverhulme rather 
undecided (too fascinating a man to 
condemn wholeheartedly). The attack 
on Baden-Powell, as an imperialist, is 
curiously vitriolic. Is it a reaction against 
schoo]masters’ idolatry ? Both he and 
the author were Carthusians. Anyway, 
it is unkind and unconvincing. The 
best of these short lives is that of Morel, 
a most attractive practical idealist, 
plainly the author’s favourite. It is a 
sad coincidence that Mr Adams died last 
year, at about the same early age as 
Morel. 
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Middle East Caravan 


The Market of Seleukia 


By James Morris. 
Faber. 337 pages. 25s. 


OOD journalism is a creative art. At 

its best, it ranks in the second 
class among such arts, on a par, perhaps, 
with cooking, but above photography 
(since it needs no apparatus manufac- 
tured by someone else to bring it off). 
Among the qualities it demands are a 
capacity for making the glancer read on, 
for capturing his full attention with 
successful images, and for reducing a 
tangle of information to a shape that he 
can grasp. Mr Morris, who elegantly 
meets all these requirements, is a first- 
class journalist and so an artist. His 
new book about the Middle East retains 
him the place he had won in both cate- 
gories on Mount Everest, by “ Coast to 
Coast” {his book about his Common- 
wealth Fellowship year in America) and 
by “ Sultan in Oman.” 

A book about the whole of the Middle 
East must set some limit to its narrative, 
and Mr Morris’s method is to pick a 
moment in time and describe each 
country on his chosen day. This is, 
approximately, November 1, 1956—the 
day on which the Israel] army, leaning 
against its tanks in Sinai, smoked its 
well-earned cigarette among the débris 
of Egyptian boasting—burnt-out Soviet 
weapons, torn order-papers and discarded 
shoes. For a few hours, it seemed as if 
the myth of Arab solidarity had been 
exploded, and Russian aid turned into 
a waste of time. Then the British and 
French struck, presenting at a blow the 
Egyptians with a stab-in-the-back legend 
and Moscow with the just-so story that 
imperialists do what it had always said 
they do. “ After this little lot,” said an 
Israeli colonel, “the face of the Middle 
East will never be quite the same again.” 
Mr Morris, judging him to be right, 
seizes his paintbox before the scene 
vanishes. 

In it, Egypt is “a mingling of 
immense age and brassy promise”; 
Syria, a mixture of “sad ingredients ” 
that include flightiness and a predilec- 
tion for violence, redeemed by humour 


and charm; Lebanon “uncertain 
whether she feels herself nearer 
Bandung or Paris.” The caravan is 


infinitely various and along with it limp 
the old imperialist powers, borne down 
by a “crippling backlog of grievances.” 
Cavorting beside jt (we are still in 1956) 
are the Americans, making “ sincere but 
confused attempts to be all things to 
all men,” and the Russians, ending their 
exhibitions with rousing sing-songs of 
Arab nationalist ditties “far beyond the 
capacity of Sadlers Wells.” The Ameri- 
cans are distrusted for their ambiguity, 
and neither earns the “respectful 
loathing ” that is reserved for the British. 
Having established his set of characters 
Mr Morris moves from point to point 
across his market place. (The Seleukia 
of his tithe is the place where gods go 
whoreing and stalk with inborn dignity 
towards dubious ends.) 


His talent is immense but so, alas, is 
his facility. He has published three 
books in seventeen months, and this 
third one suggests that the pace is too 
hot. It contains many maddening slips 
and a few arrant mistakes. His publisher 
must share responsibility for “ faux de 
mieux” and “mess of potage” (it was 
stew, not soup) ; but elsewhere he alone 
is responsible. He places Queen Dina 
of Jordan at Oxford, when she was at 
Cambridge, and makes the Arabs burst 
out of Arabia in the ninth instead of the 
seventh century ; he gets the genealogy 
of the Sheikhs of Kuwait wrong because 
he assumes that the title goes from father 
to son, which it does not. His list of 
the Trucial Coast Sheikhdoms is out of 
date, and the man described in the 
present tense as the eminence grise of 
Qatar was unfrocked over a year ago. 

More important, the description of 
Iraq’s plans for water storage are out- 
dated and the map is therefore wrong. 
Indeed, the farther east the book goes 
the less accurate it gets. The chapter 
on Iraq is thin and that on Iran entirely 
fails to penetrate the miasma that over- 
hangs Iranian society. The contrast 
with the astuteness and imagery of the 
chapters on Egypt and the Levant is so 
sharp that it demands comment. 
Obviously Mr Morris works best under 
the stimulus of scenes closely observed, 
and the long slow talks that are the price 
paid for pearls of conversation in the 
Arab world. Give him this, and he will 
capture in some graceful and revealing 
phrase the essence of a city, the spice of 
a conversation, or the tang of politics 
with a perspicacity that no contemporary 
journalist in the Middle East can better. 


Commonwealth Pioneer 


John Grant’s Journey. 
Story 1803-11. 


By W. S. Hill-Reid. 
Heinemann. 222 pages. 21s. 


A Conwict’s 


RUTALITY seems to live like a virus 

in every body politic ; given a dirty 
culture and a vigilance that is drowsy, 
it will spread against any civilised 
record. This book puts Britain’s treat- 
ment of its early nineteenth-century 
prisoners in a hardly more comforting 
light than twentieth century concen- 
tration camps. John Grant's letters, 
poems and journals, written from 
Australia in 1803-11, were discovered 
recently among a London _bank’s 
archives. Previous accounts of the 
colony’s early period have come mainly 
from officials or from reminiscences com- 
posed in hazy years after the events ; 
Grant wrote as a convict in the heat of 
the happenings. The author has skil- 
fully compounded Grant’s material 
with wider research, so that we see 
him marked out for trouble before he 
was sent from England. He was no 
criminal but, thwarted by business 
failures in the City of London and by 
a family solicitor’s opposition to his 
marriage with a lady “ above his station,” 
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tried to stage a pathetically silly duel in 
St James’s Place. The pistol filled with 
swanshot could only graze his victim’s 
skin, but he was sentenced to death and 
subsequently transported to Australia. 
His account of filth and depravity in 
Newgate and on the prison hulks is 
relieved only by the thought that Eliza- 
beth Fry was fighting such evils. Yet 
these fearful horrors were cradles for the 
Commonwealth pioneers, b«t for whom 
the later bands of free settlers might have 
remained in the back streets of the indus- 
trial revolution 

Grant was for them and with them. 
Yet his life in Australia could have been 
quiet and prosperous. Influential people 
to whom he had introductions were 
ready to accept him. He had personal 
contact with figures of early Australian 
history: Governors King, Bligh and 
McQuarie, Samuel Marsden, the flog- 
ging parson, all of whom tried to quieten 
him, divert him and not to punish him. 
But he would not compromise ; at the 
lowest, because of a feeling that “he 
was getting his own back on the society 
which had condemned him to this exile,” 
at the highest, because the revelation 
that such terrible conditions did exist 
exploded in his mind. He was less 
angered by his own pain after flogging 
than by the passive acceptance of such 
barbarities by his cherished “ England ” 
at home or abroad. He smashed at 
authority on behalf of others—illiterates, 
prisoners who knew nothing of law or 
rights and got little of either. Coura- 
geous and foolhardy acts were indis- 
criminately mixed—anything to thump 
and thunder: “ Oh that I had the pen of 
a Junius to arouse the nation!” The 
tragedy is that he had it in a minor 
way, but his volleys were scattered, his 
writings never came into the right hands 
at the right time and he was shouting 
into empty skies of social illiteracy. 

Grudgingly, officials sent him through 
a series of special hells on little islands 
reserved for special convicts. It was a 
man against a system, and when enough 
men are weak the system is bound to 
win. 


Ancient Denmark 


Denmark Before the Vikings 


By Ole Klindt-Jensen ; Ancient Peoples 
and Places Series. 
Thames and Hudson. 212 pages. 21s. 


To. year marks the hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation 
in Denmark of a royal commission for 
the Preservation of Antiquities. The 
secretary of this commission from 1816 
was Christian J. Thomsen, who was 
later the Director of the Museum for 
Nordic Antiquities, which grew out of 
the commission’s collections, and who is 
remembered as the inventor of the 
“ Three Age ” system, which is still used 
for classification by archeologists today. 
The event therefore has something of an 
international, as well as a purely national, 
importance, and it is very fitting that a 
book on Danish prehistory should be 
published in England this year, and that 
its author should be an official of the 
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National Museum at Copenhagen, which 
is the lineal successor of Thomsen’s 
Museum. 

The Danish achievement in archzo- 
logical studies is remarkable, indeed 
unique. Scientific archeology may 
fairly be said to have been formed there, 
and for a century and a half Danish 
archeologists have been increasingly 
active and always in the forefront of their 
profession. Throughout this period, too, 
the tradition has been maintained that 
the state should interest itself in archzo- 
logical work and actively support it. 

Dr Klindt-Jensen is very conscious 
of the great tradition which he repre- 
sents, and is obviously extremely proud 
of it. In his introduction he gives us 
the main facts about the development of 
the national archeological services (de- 
lightfully illustrated by two charming 
drawings, one showing Thomsen lectur- 
ing to the public in his museum, and 
the other, which is reproduced here, 
showing his successor, Worsaae, super- 





vising an excavation in “ State Archzo- 
logist’s uniform,”) before going on to 
his main task of tracing the prehistoric 
development of settlement in Denmark 
as at present known. 

Dr_ Klindt-Jensen’s exposition of 
Danish prehistory is a brilliant piece of 
condensation—full of information, which 
is conveyed accurately but painlessly to 
the reader. The picture of life in Den- 
mark in the various phases from the end 
of the last Ice Age down to the Dark 
Ages is presented vividly and convinc- 
ingly. The author has made the fullest 
use of all sources of information, includ- 
ing the work of botanists and other 
scientists working in allied fields, to 
supplement the purely archzological 
evidence, and the result places the 
human societies firmly in their ecological 
and economic setting, as well as giving 
vivid glimpses from time to time of the 
details of the lives of individuals. Dr 
Klindt-Jensen is fortunate in his 
material, both in the intrinsic excellence 
of many of the finds themselves and in 
the amount of carefully amassed infor- 
mation to which he is heir; but he has 
made the fullest possible use of it, and 
the result is a book which may be 
thoroughly recommended to anyone who 
wishes to know somehing of life in 
Northern Europe in prehistoric times. 
The illustrations are excellent and well 
chosen out of the immense wealth of 
material to supplement and illustrate the 
text. 





Child of The 


Revolution 
Wolfgang Leonhard 


‘It explains as clearly as anything | 


know how 
Stalinism.’ 


Communism became 
NEW STATESMAN 

‘A vivid personal narrative, full of 

illumination on life in Soviet Russia 

and in liberated Berlin. 

A. J. P. TAYLOR 

‘A better picture of the inner working 

of the international Communist 

machine than any other book avail- 

able.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 25s. 


Testimony of 


The Spade 
Geoffrey Bibby 
The great archaeological discoveries 
of N. Europe. 
*Lucidly written and superbly illus- 
trated ; and much of the material 
is new and otherwise inaccessible to 
English readers.” WILLIAM GOLDING 
‘A remarkable piece of synthesis, 
amusingly written.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘Entertaining and instructive.’ 
SIR MORTIMER WHEELER 305. 


GUIDE TO 


Border Plants 


Frances Perry 
Comprehensive and up-to-date with 
full descriptions of 2,200 species ; 
illustrated with 254 plates, 187 in full 
colour. 

‘This is the best book I have seen 
on the subject for years, ideal for the 
beginner, the experienced amateur, 
or the professional.’ 

BIRMINGHAM MAIL 

‘Astonishingly complete, and there 
can be few gardeners who will not 
pick up many new ideas for beauti- 
fying their borders from it.’ 

T.E.S. 25s. 


The World 


of the Soil 
Sir E. John Russell 


* Magnificent. Recommended — to 
all who are interested in the soil, 
the farmer, the gardener, the agri- 
culturist.’ NEW SCIENTIST 
‘Will fascinate the geologist, bac- 
teriologist or the botanist, the 


entomologist, zoologist or the geo- 
grapher, the sociologist, the farmer 
or the amateur gardener.’ 

THE NATURALIST 


A New Naturalist Volume 282. 


COLLINS 





me 


hat will they do to YOU? 


The Hidden 


Persuaders 
VANCE PACKARD 


The current flood of articles in 
British newspapers concerning 
the “sinister”, “* frightening ” 
and “ruthless” techniques of 
motivational research have been 
largely based on the text of this 
book. 


. a fascinatingly readable 
survey...” Sunday Times 
18s. net. 


Task for Giants 
PATRICK MAITLAND 


The first important attempt to 
provide a_ positive, realistic 
solution to the challenge which 
the drastically changing modern 
world presents to the whole 
conception of the British 
Commonwealth. The author’s 
daring but persuasive conclusions 
make Task for Giants a major 
contribution to political thought. 
42s. net. 


Come to Prison 
SEWELL STOKES 


The author has_ interviewed 
prison officials at all levels as 
well as the prisoners themselves, 
and provides a complete, detailed 
impression of life as it is carried 
on from day to day in English 
prisons. 


Illustrated, 21s. net. 


2 cae at a : y ie 
SZilai TURES NS 


FRED LORD 


The author gives a startling 
insight into the ways of the fire- 
raisers—pyromaniacs, insurance- 
jumpers, criminals “ covering 
up,” and the careless. 
Illustrated, 18s. net. 


The Last Angry 


Man 
GERALD GREEN 


‘...the first considerable novel 
of the television age...about the 
contemporary American scene 
in general he has some telling 


things to say.’ Scotsman 
18s. vet. 
LONGMANS 
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Jowett 


By Geoffrey Faber. 
Faber. 456 pages. 30s. 


OWETT is remembered today as the 

Master of Balliol most responsible for 
that air of “ineffable superiority” so 
often assumed by members of his 
college, and as the central“figure of 
many ludicrous anecdotes. In his own 
day he was hatéd as a heretic, and feared 
as an intriguer ; but he was also loved 
and revered by many generations of 
undergraduates, for he had one unmis- 
takable gift, on which his claim to great- 
ness rests: he encouraged people to 
produce the best work they could. He 
not only made his pupils think for 
themselves, but also instilled in them a 
sense of having a mission in life so keen 
that a galaxy of great men in every 
department of British life depended on 
him to launch them on their careers. 

What were the sources of this strange 
power of inspiration? Sir Geoffrey 
Faber’s new life of him is repetitive, 
discursive, and donnish; but it does 
communicate the fascination of his 
character, and it includes some excellent 
and revealing photographs. Avowedly 
aimed at the “ general reader,” the book 
sometimes takes too much knowledge on 
the reader’s part for granted ; but it does 
explain clearly a number of once 
notorious ecclesiastical controversies, 
especially the tumult aroused by Essays 
and Reviews, in which Jowett published 
an article in 1860. Here “ Jowett’s only 
mistake,” in Sir Geoffrey’s opinion, 
“was to be a little in advance of his 
time.” Jowett’s capacities for inspiring 
terror are touched on, but the amount 
of Oxford common room politics in the 
book is mercifully small. Such subjects 
can hardly ever be interesting, except 
fictionally, to those who are not dons 
themselves ; the account here given of 
Jowett’s dealings when vice-chancellor 
with the university’s art collections, 
inserted presumably to whiten his 
memory at the expense of Sir Arthur 
Evans’s, is more than long enough. 

Some new information is provided 
about Jowett’s humble family back- 
ground, the source no doubt of much 
of his later arrogance. Letters not 
available to his official biographers, or 
not used by them, have been consulted, 
and the passage of time has made 
explicit statement possible on many 
points where they had to hint—or be 
silent: above all, on his intense, platonic 
friendship with Florence Nightingale, 
which she forbade them to mention. 
There was certainly something out of 
the ordinary about Jowett’s personality 
—he was called “Miss Jowett” at 
school, his voice never broke, and he 
was always extremely shy ; Sir Geoffrey 
leaves it to his readers to speculate on 
what precise form the oddity took. But 
he leaves no doubt about the range and 
force of Jowett’s influence over under- 
graduates who looked to him for advice 
about their careers; and he quotes 
one hitherto unknown document of 
importance. 





The Balliol Mystery 
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Alfred Milner, probably the most 
important of all the important men to 
pass through Jowett’s hands, felt that 
he had to explain to the Master why at 
the age of 27 he was giving up his career 
at the bar, and did so in a letter that 
illuminates his own integrity: “ What I 
feel, and the feeling is decisive, is that 
I had rather be a poor obscure man all 
my life, doing the work I care for very 
much, than a well-to-do and possibly 
distinguished man doing work I scarcely 
care for at all.” Why, one still wonders, 


was Jowett able to attract letters like 
this ? 


Active Benevolence 


Selected Writings of Sydney Smith , 


Edited and with an introduction by 
W. H. Auden. 


Faber. 396 pages. 30s. 


¥ an age overburdened with pessimism 
and enthusiasm, nothing revives the 
spirits more than the renewal of interest 
in Sydney Smith. Now Mr Auden has 
offered us a dish that is in many respects 
more nutritive than recent contribu- 
tions ; he makes the reader think for 
himself instead of collapsing in sympa- 
thetic laughter, like most of Sydney 
Smith’s contemporaries. This fat book 
is not a cross-section of his writings. 
It contains none of his sermons; no 
reviews which do not teach a lesson; 
and only a few of his letters, chosen to 
reveal his opinions. It is confined to 
Sydney Smith’s polemical works: four 
hundred pages of hard-hitting articles 
about long-dead issues ; and, such is his 
genius, there is not a dull page among 
them. It is solid fare of argument: over 
seventy pages, for example, on Catholic 
emancipation, and over sixty on the 
finances of the Church of England—and 
all fascinating. Nor can wit be guaran- 
teed on every page: where cruelty to 
humans is concerned, for example when 
he deals with man-traps, there is nothing 
but a mixture of cold argument and 
white-hot passion. 

Polemics of this kind are a lost art. 
They are a compound, in the unique 
case of Sydney Smith, of severe logical 
argument, complete belief in the justice 
of his cause, perfect style, humanity, 
hard knocks for prelates and other 
oppressors, and sallies of brilliant wit. 
By the light of hindsight, Sydney Smith 
is not always right. One can leave on 
one side cases where his views are out 
of fashion (such as the absolute sanctity 
of property): no one can prove us right 
and him wrong. But in his flaming 
essay against the secret ballot, he prophe- 
sied evils which in the event did not 
occur. But can any case suffer for being 
so formidably argued ? By our lights, 
he was altogether too confident ; but it 
would be a happier country if his recipes 
of rational religion, active benevolence 
and no cant had won the day. 

This is a splendid book, and everyone 
who is interested in politics, style, wit or 
humanity should read it. But it has one 
serious fault. Mr Auden has contributed 
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an excellent short introduction, but it is 
going too far to say that he has edited it. 
The pieces are simply thrown together, 
without date, reference, explanation or 
annotation. Some of the subjects are 
so obscure that, without help, it is hard 
even to follow the argument, let alone 
to assess its strength. There must be a 


second edition: let it be the first edited 
one. 


A Clown Remembers 


Grock: King of Clowns 


By Grock. 
Methuen, 221 pages. 21s.. 


NLY in the United States did Grock 

ever experience a major failure, and 
his explanation for the phenomenon is 
in character, for he has a good conceit of 
himself : “ My carefully thought-out art 
does not suit them.” Not that he does 
himself more than justice, for Grock’s 
performance in his heyday—which lasted 
till his retirement—was a miracle of 
miming and timing, the pure spirit of 
comedy drilled and disciplined so strictly 
and carefully that drill and discipline 
never showed. 

Grock would find it difficult to claim 
that these memoirs are as carefully 
thought out as his art: they ramble 
amiably along, a good deal more muscle- 
bound than their tumbler-trained author, 
from adventures with the backfiring, 
bulb-horned motor-cars of fifty years 
ago to encounters with Hitler and 
-Goebbels and the rest of them. There is 
the inevitable catalogue of successes ; the 
inevitable crowned heads, inevitably 
charming ; the inevitable feud with Sir 
Oswald Stoll ; and the quite improbable 
left hook to the liver that laid out 
Battling Siki for fifteen minutes. 

Whether the flat, poker-faced style is 
the author’s, his editor’s, or the transla- 
tor’s, it has its charm, as when Grock 
recalls making the Queen of Spain laugh 
sO much as to bring on birth-pangs and 
a premature Bourbon princeling ; but it 
presents its problems, too, for one can- 
not make out whether it conceals a cos- 
mopolitan’s irony or a peasant’s credu- 
lity in the story of Grock’s meeting with 
Landru in Buenos Aires—not a mass- 
murderer at alJ, but the pensioned-off 
hero of a French government’s plot to 
take the public’s mind off politics. In 
any case, it produces the book’s best 
story—the discovery in Paris of a plaque 
intended for Landru’s grave: Ici git 
Landru, victime de ses amours. 

A clown’s humour, and a clown’s 
memoirs, should always have a touch of 
the macabre about them, and this is not 
the only one. The blood of some will 
run cold to read the story of the Zim- 
mermanns (the husband was a profes- 
sional fire-eater and the pretty wife a 
tight-rope walker, with whom the young 
Grock was in love) who were gobbled 
from their one-horse sleigh by Hun- 
garian wolves so hungry that they left 
only their bones, and the horse’s. Others 
will blench at the position in which 
Grock found himself on Armistice Day, 
1918 : dancing in the streets, all restaur- 
ants closed—in Oldham. 
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Daughter of Joy 


The Game of Hearts. 


Edited and with an introduction by 
Lesley Blanch. 


Gryphon. 472 pages. 28s. 


O* making of many books about the 
daughters of joy there is no end, 
and they all suffer from the disability 
that interest cannot keep pace with 
length because the content lacks variety. 
Whatever the stratum of society in which 
they operate, these ladies go to bed with 
gentlemen, and it grows monotonous ; 
and when the fading of their charms and 
the growing decorum of their clients 
preclude professional activity, they write 
their memoirs, and that too grows 
monotonous. Miss Blanch assures us 
in her introductory essay on courtesans 
—which might also with advantage have 
been curtailed—that it is impossible to 
imagine a dull moment in their com- 
pany ; that’s as maybe, but it is unfor- 
tunately very possible to sustain many 
dull moments when one reads about 
them. 

Harriette Wilson’s hunting ground 
was among the “ton” of regency May- 
fair, and most of her clients were “ noble 
Lords.” She left the protection of her 
father’s roof at the age of fifteen for that 
of the Earl of Craven, and within her 
own social sphere never looked back 
until with the passing of youth and 
health she declined into the arms of a 
cad and looked about for the means of 
maintaining him. She found it in 
authorship combined with blackmail. 
She would write her memoirs and 
include in them faithful records of her 
association with every noble lord who 
failed to pay hush money to the tune 
of two hundred pounds. Many of her 
ex-lovers, basking in rectitude and public 
office, gladly paid up and were honour- 
ably excluded, but there remained suffi- 
cient individualists—“ publish and be 
damned” said Wellington—to occupy 
the pen of Harriette for almost four 
hundred pages, and Lesley Blanch for 
some seventy more. 

This educated Lorelei—no blond but 
much preferred—was a lady of brisk 
appetites, inherited possibly from a lusty 
forebear, since her three sisters adopted 
the same calling from early adolescence. 
She was a rollicking strumpet, witty, 
warm-hearted, generous and improvi- 
dent, enjoying her chosen milieu with 
gusto and an insouciant amorality which 
must have charmed her admirers as 
much as her beauty. Her memoirs pro- 
vide an ample picture of the whoring 
side of regency life, but the fun lies in 
comment rather than event: the meticu- 
lous felinity with which rivals in tart- 
manship condone each other’s defi- 
ciencies ; the uninhibited dissection by 
the four sisters, en famille, of past, 
present and future beaux ; the delicious 
homily delivered by the one safely 
married demi-rep on the correct up- 
bringing of children. But the spanking 
pace of the book’s early promise slows 
with repetition, and by the last page the 
saga has become too forever Harriette 
for anything. 








King of 
the Freneh 


Louis Philippe 1773-1850 
AGNES DE STOECKL 
Author of Not All Vanity 


“ A book of wit, charm, and originality 
+..an engrossing account of the society 
that continued undisturbed by the 
royal chameleon doing his best to hide 
upon the throne.” 

— The Sunday Times. 


With Illustrations 25s. net 


Lord 


Grimthorpe 
1816-1905 


PETER FERRIDAY 


Lord Grimthorpe’s long controversial 
life centred round two celebrated 
public affairs—Big Ben and St. Alban’s 
Cathedral. This is a remarkably 
entertaining study of a _ virulent 
dedicated controversialist who died 
worth two and a-half million. 


With Illustrations 21s. net 


The Camels 
Back 


Service in the Rural Sudan 


REGINALD DAVIES 
C.M.G. 


Not a book about the public affairs of 
the Sudan, but about the Sudanese. 
Mr. Davies’ entertaining book pre- 
serves the flavour of a closed epoch and 
is full of good stories. 


With Illustrations 21s. net 


Crusader 


Castles 


ROBIN FEDDEN and 
JOHN THOMSON 


This new edition contains much 
original material and is extended to 
include the Armenian castles. A 
picture emerges of a fascinating period 
and the magnificent adventure of the 
Crusades. 

Line and half-tone Illustrations 18s. net 


Those Without 
Shadows 
FRANCOISE SAGAN 


Published in France as Dans un Mois- 
Dans Un An this novel has again had 
a sensational reception. 

“I know of no other writer who can 
match her gift for potent compression. 
I believe that Sagan will fill Colette’s 
place as France’s greatest woman 
writer.” — The Star. 


9s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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The Last Days 
of Peace 


Twenty-five portentous days are record- 
ed in this volume. It covers the period 
from 9th August 1939, when Germany 
first openly intervened in the Polish- 
Danzig customs dispute, to 3rd Septem- 
ber, when Britain and France declared 
war. 40s. (post 2s.) 


Manpower 


by H. M. D. ParRKER 
An account of the mobilisation of the 
civilian population in the war and how 
the men and women were allocated bet- 
wesn the fighting services, civil defence 
and industry. (History of the Second 
World War.) 40s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


Labour in the 
Munitions 
industries 


by P. INMAN 

Complementary to the above, this 
ve#ume describes the problems that arose 
in building up the labour force to meet 
the needs of the Supply Departments 
and industry, and the measures taken to 
use this force to the best advantage. 

35s. (post 1s, 9d.) 


British 
European 
Airways 
In spite of Middle East tension and the 
economic situation at home this annual 
report for 1956-57 shows that the Cor- 
poration again made a profit and main- 
tained its leadership in the European 
air transport field. This is the first time 
a fully illustrated report, with a coloured 
photographic cover and many full 


colour illustrations, has been published 
in this series. Ts. 6d. (post 6d.) 


Trust 
Territories 


Reports to the United Nations on Bri- 
tain’s administration of the African 
Trust Territories during 1956. Illus- 
trated and with folding map. 


Cameroons 11s. 6d. (post 9d.) 
Tanganyika 8s. 6d. (post 8d.) 


HIMESTO) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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“Consciousness the 


New Bottles for New Wine 
By Julian Huxiey. 
Chatto and Windus. 318 pages. 218. 


§ ee of the thirteen essays in this book, 
all but two or three deal, with 
varied emphasis and at various levels, 
with a single grand theme: man’s 
destiny in the evolving cosmos. Evolu- 
tion is displayed as a single process 
beginning at the inorganic level, reach- 
ing a critical stage with the genesis of 
living or “self-copying” matter. A 
second critical stage is reached when, 
with the attainment in mankind of the 
power of conceptual thought and lan- 
guage, societies emerge with their own 
laws—sut generis but analogous—of 
evolutionary growth. The coming of 
the scientific outlook brings a third, 
fantastically accelerated stage ; evolution 
becomes self-conscious ; man recognises 
his “ unique privilege and responsibility 
of leadership in the process of evolu- 
tion.” His role—taking a line through 
the evolutionary past, from inert matter 
through single-celled organisms and 
jellyfish and reptiles and birds and 
mammals—is essentially the heighten- 
ing, extension and harmonising of con- 
sciousness. It is by their relation to this 
intensification of life—reaching towards 
a “transhuman” level as far beyond 
that of present-day mankind as today’s 
level is beyond that of Pekin man—that 
all material change, social institutions 
and systems of belief must be judged ; 
here is the scientific humanist’s mani- 
festo of absolute value. In the oldest, 
etymological sense of a unifying bond, it 
is a religion. 

It is not for a lay critic to look for 
holes in Dr Huxley’s treatment of the 
pre-biological and biological sectors of 
the grand evolutionary process. Such 
a critic can only note, with gratitude, Dr 
Huxley’s gift for transmitting a sense of 
unity in diversity, and for making 
technicalities comprehensible and signi- 
ficant. When, however, he invokes a 
universal human sense of responsibility 
towards the cosmos for the motive 
power of the next stage of evolution, 
even those who most wholeheartedly 
accept his values may confess to scepti- 
cism. Pre-industrial man, while com- 
pletely unequipped to grasp such a 
notion as “transhumanism,” did (and 
where he survives does) have certain 
pieties towards that part of nature 
within his experience, from the savage’s 
respect for his ancestral totem-animal to 
the farmer’s sense of duty to the soil. 
Industrial man, the currently dominant 
type, has an equally marked lack of 
capacity for cosmic speculation and no 
pieties whatever; a nature-excluding, 
consciousness-deadening, sense-blunting 
Brave New Subtopia is manifestly his 
ideal, and, barring either demographic 
apoplexy or nuclear disaster, no protests 
from the eggheads will prevent his 
attaining it. 

In the environment thus provided 
it is hard to see an “ecological 
niche” in which any potentially trans- 
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Will Informing...” 


human society could establish itself—any 
more than the mammals could have 
established themselves, in a_ reptile- 
dominated world, but for the post- 
Cretaceous “climatic catastrophe.” It 
is hopefully possible, of course, that 
Subtopia is in the long run non-viable 
and that its inhabitants may recognise it 
as such ; it is also less desirably possible 
that a man-made “ climatic catastrophe ” 
may be duly noted—when, a couple of 
millennia hence, the descendants of a 
few surviving Eskimos listen, in 
some new city of the temperate zone 
that they have cautiously colonised, to a 
new Dr Huxley—as a “ critical stage” in 
the evolutionary process. Or, of course, 
a prophet of transhumanism may arise 
to inspire the dominant Common Man 
with a sense of values neither pre- 
scientific nor Subtopian. But that seems 
unlikeliest of all 


On Being Up 


Oxford Life 


By Dacre Balsdon. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 279 pages. 25s. 


HIS is yet another book about 

Oxford—it could be a matter for 
infinite speculation why the other place 
does not produce so many—but, as the 
title tells us, it is not a guide to the 
buildings, nor is it a description of how 
Oxford is organised. Instead, Mr Bals- 
don has tried to show Oxford as a living 
organism. He takes each term, and the 
vacations too, week by week and de- 
scribes in semi-fictional form what can 
be expected to be going on in them. 

Mr Balsdon does not ignore Oxford’s 
buildings or its organisation. He skil- 
fully weaves into his narrative an 
account of the relations between colleges 
and university, of the tutorial system, 
and what Convocation and Congregation 
do. He shows how throughout the 
centuries Oxford has maintained its 
traditions and accepted change so that, 
being more than either college or 
university, it can regard the present fuss 
about the growth of science teaching as 
in the seventeenth century it regarded 
Socinianism. But his purpose is not 
to propose solutions for contemporary 
problems. It is to give us the essence 
of being up: to sketch the sort of life an 
undergraduate leads ; the sort of people 
he will meet—heads of house, dons (he 
adds the don telegenic to Belloc’s 
gallery), college servants, fellow under- 
graduates; college life, university 
societies ; lectures, tutorials, examina- 
tions ; and going down. 

Sometimes Mr Balsdon’s conversations 
seem stilted and unreal, even for a senior 
common room. More often they ring 
absolutely true, and his description of a 
don’s wife’s North Oxford tea party for 
undergraduates is sheer bliss, His book, 
he says, is both sentimental and smug— 
and presumably it will make the lips of 
Oxford’s present generation curl. But 
in those that have gone down it will 
strike many a forgotten chord. 
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French Bull and Italian China 


The French in Italy, 1796-1799 


By Angus Heriot. 
Chatto and Windus. 316 pages. 30s. 


U is rare for a very scholarly book to 
be also very entertaining, but Mr 
Heriot has accomplished this rarity. 
Although devoid of the apparatus of pro- 
fessional historical scholarship (and 
surely some bibliographical notes would 
have been an advantage) his book rests 
on a solid and intimate knowledge of 
firsthand material and on countless care- 
fully weighed judgments. It deals, in 
close detail, with only four turbulent 
years and an astonishingly intricate 
story. Yet so skilful is its arrangement, 
so colourful its extracts from sources 
and so racy and graceful its style, that it 
grips the attention with an often horrific 
fascination. The men in power in the 
petty Italian states, whether tradition- 
alist princes and courtiers or upstart 
republican leaders, constitute for the 
most part a _ real rogues’ gallery, 
leaving litthe to choose between the 
factions in their lack of scruple and 
brutality. To the whole story the book’s 
theme—the impact of the French 
republican invasion and conquests on 
the effete, feckless, corrupt regimes of 
eighteenth-century Italy—lends dramatic 
unity and interest. a 
Of the half-century preceding these 
invasions Mr Heriot writes: 
Italy took almost no part in history for 
nearly fifty years, and relapsed into 
profound and comatose peace, broken 
only by such storms as the outlawing of 
the Jesuits, such disputes as_ those 
between the partisans of rival opera- 
singers: until, in 1796, Napoleon burst 


down through the Alps and at one blow 

the whole fragile edifice collapsed. <A 

bull of peculiar intelligence was let loose 
in a whole warehouse of precious china: 
the reactions of that china—smirking 

Meissen countesses, voluptuous Capo- 

dimonte goddesses. and their languid 

swain—form the subject of this book. 

The short-lived satellite republics that 
were set up—the Cisalpine, Partheno- 
pean and the rest—produced, in their 
rise and still more in their fluctuations 
of fortune and their eventual collapse, 
bestialities unrivalled until Belsen. If 
republicans ran to the wildest ideological 
absurdities, the reactionaries cultivated 
the grossest superstitions and came to 
rely, above all in Naples and Sicily, on 
the basest brutality. The dreary story 
of massacres and cruelties repeated itself 
several times over, lightened only by the 
occasional abilities of a Fabrizio Ruffo 
in Naples or the eccentricities of a Maria 
Carolina. Even cannibalism became not 
uncommon. 

Into the central clash between French 
Jacobinism and Italian traditionalism 
intruded various other forces: the 
English, in the persons of Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton; the Austrians, feared 
and distrusted by al] other participants ; 
French generals, like Championnet and 
Bonaparte himself. ‘There were many 
Private Angelos in these years. In 
Italian history this somewhat neglected 
interlude paved the way for the 
Risorgimento, That it also, perhaps, 
laid the deeper foundations of fascism 
is a possibility that Mr Heriot rightly 
does not preclude. Dictatorship has 
not uncommonly been born of political 
idiocy. 


Old Pam's Father 


Portrait of a Whig Peer: Compiled 
from the Papers of the Second Viscount 
Palmerston (1739-1802). 


By Brian Connell. 
Deutsch. 488 pages. 30s. 


, i Encyclopaedia Britannica gives 
four lines to “Old Pam’s” father. 
Philip Guedalla satirised him in thirty 
sparkling pages. Mr Connell felt that 
more should be known of the ante- 
cedents of “the jaunty survivor of the 
18th Century,” and was encouraged by 
Lady Mountbatten’s permission to use 
papers recently discovered at Broadlands. 
His book reveals a loquaciously happy 
mediocrity bustling through four hun- 
dred and fifty pages. It is doubtful 
however, if the second Viscount “left 
his mark on his brilliant heir.” His 
influence was but intermittently exer- 
cised. He was a good husband—an 
Italian mistress and a paramour whose 
altempt to blackmail him was unsuccess- 
ful were merely the diversions of a 
young widower ; and he held the affec- 
tion of his beautiful second wife and her 
children, though it had to triumph over 
tume and space, for he was seldom at 
home, and any influence he had on 
“ young Harry ” was exercised by remote 
control. Even so. his son’s resilient tem- 


perament must have been severely tested 
by exhortations on what to read and how 
to purge, which followed him to Harrow 
and Edinburgh. Lord Malmesbury’s 
guardianship probably had more effect 
on his political evolution after 1802. 


But this book’s chief merit is the 
editorial skill which transforms _ its 
material into almost an autobiégraphy 
of an indefatigable traveller, sightseer 
and notetaker. Mileages, populations, 
customs, industries compete with bawdy 
anecdotes for the entertainment of his 
friends. He made only one speech in 
the Commons, sympathising vaguely but 
inconclusively with the American 
colonists. But he was always tolerant. 
Even his disapproval of the Parisian 
revolutionaries he met in 1791 was 
unheated ; and his opinion of Lady 
Hamilton was sympathetic—Lawrence’s 
portrait of her joined the souvenirs of 
Grand Tours at Broadlands and a ribald 
rhyme admitted her to his book of anec- 
dotes. He accepted Prinny’s invitations 
to Brighton, but disliked his interminable 
monologues. 

He held ministerial offices whose cares 
he bore lightly; and, perhaps fortu- 
nately for his son’s political future, his 
persistent attempts to obtain an English 
peerage were unsuccessful. 
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Over Seventy 


By P. G. Wodehouse. 
Herbert Fenkins. 190 pages. I6s. 


« vis man ikke er for Wodehouse, 

er man nodvendigvis imod ham, 
for der er kun Undskyldning for at 
laese ham, og det er, at man kan klukle 
over ham.” You could hardly improve 


on this comment from _ Berlingske 
Tidende; “the sort of thing that 
warms an author’s heart,” says Mr 
Wodehouse appreciatively. Lots of 


people will klukle over this book. At 
the age of 76 Mr Wodehouse is not only 
keeping the tally of his published works 
abreast of his threescore years and so on, 
but is also right on top of his form. He 
cheats a bit, of course. Careful students 
of Punch will recognise the illustrative 
anecdotes, culled from the New York 
newspapers, which tend to end: 

Interviewed later by the lieutenant, 

Miss Barber said: “I had indigestion, 

so I thought I would give it a try.” 

In “ Performing Flea,” the recluse of 
Remsenburg had already given us a 
self-portrait. Now, in this “autobio- 
graphy with digressions,” he hangs out 
another jaunty clothes-line with gay bits 
of bunting and sundry smalls pegged on 
to it in deceptively random fashion. A 
certain J. P. Winkler, “ writing from out 
Chicago way,” invites the author to 
contribute to a radio series called “ Over 
Seventy.” “I get the idea, Winkler,” 
replies Mr Wodehouse. “Right ho. 
Let’s get cracking.” No holds are 
barred. We start with an eighteen-year- 
old entering a London bank in 1900, for 
a brief, disastrous onslaught on the 
financial world (“The whisper went 
round Lombard Street: Wodehouse is 
at a loss. He cannot cope”). We end 
with arcadian peace on Long Island 
(“The ory goes round Remsenburg: 


Clover 
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Wodehouse has found his niche”), 
troubled only by the problem of getting 
his cat, Poona, in at night—and that a 
diminishing problem since it was bitten 
in the foot by another cat: 

One more such episode, and the thing, 
as I see it, will be in the bag. I may not 
be the sprinter I once was, but I feel 
confident of being able to overtake a cat 
walking on two hind legs. 

But in between come the digressions. 
On earls and butlers, of course. On 
unlisted telephone numbers, Evelyn 
Waugh and Nancy Spain, Miss Foam 
Bedding of 1957, bass singers, U Nu on 
television, the troubles of a stick-up man 
with a_ stone-deaf victim, and the 
improvement in American manners in 
the past fifty years. On Tolstoy’s claim 
that “an excellent substitute for smoking 
may be found in twirling the fingers”: 

There rises before one’s mental eye the 
picture of some big public dinner at the 
moment when the toast of the Queen is 
being drunk. 

“The Queen! ” 

“The Queen, God bless her! ” 

And then— 

“ Gentlemen, 
fingers.” 

Mr Wodehouse confesses that he is 
sometimes moved to break into verse, 
when, for example, he sees a Letter to 
the Editor that begins: “Sir: I take 
issue with Miss U. S. Swisher. . . .” 
He has at last found out why yak’s tails 
are imported from Tibet. He doubts 
the wisdom of making a living by wait- 
ing for meteorites to fall on one’s 
stomach. He points proudly to a cow 
which came into a bungalow in Mandla, 
India, and ate a copy of “Carry On, 
Jeeves,” rejecting the adjacent volumes 
of Galsworthy, Jane Austen and T. S. 
Eliot, He is, in fact, as happy as Larry, 
and it is really very nice of him to keep 
at it making other people klukle too. 


you may twirl your 


History Through a Family 


The Harington Family 


By Ian Grimble. 
Cape. 255 pages. 28s. 


‘THIS delightful book follows the for- 

tunes of the Haringtons from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth century. They 
were solid country gentry allied to half 
the nobility of England and to the royal 
house of Scotland. They bore their 
part in local government and parliament 
with sturdy decorum, or were com- 
manded from the quietude of their 
estates to Agincourt, Bosworth, the 
Elizabethan court, or the Civil War. 
As one branch of the family declined, 
ruined by loyalty to a cause, another 
rose from obscurity to a world of 
events which spring into focus for us 
as urgently as those of today. For these 
men reflect our own dilemma in their 
anxiety for the sound upbringing of 
their children and for the securing of 
their future in the face of danger and 
change; in the _heart-searching—or 
opportunism—with which they change 
sides in the perennial struggle between 





ancient loyalties and practical necessity. 

The most fascinating of all the Har- 
ingtons is the poet, John of Kelson, quite 
the sauciest of the 102 godsons of Queen 
Elizabeth, who bore with him “ because 
thy father was ready to serve us in 
trouble and thrall.” Among his exploits 
at court was the translating for the 
benefit of maids in waiting, whose boring 
fate he deplored, of one of the naughtier 
books of Ariosto. This was secretly cir- 
culated with much hilarity, but fell into 
the hands of his royal godmother who 
was not—-overtly—amused, and, to make 
the punishment fit the crime, dismissed 
“boy Jack” to his estates, there to 
translate the whole of Orlando Furioso— 
which he did to his own wide repute. 
He was again sent down not only for 
inventing the water-closet, but also for 
writing a brilliant and wittily salacious 
treatise on the subject, which almost got 
him into the hands of the Star Chamber. 
It is interesting that the reputedly 
robust humour of Elizabeth did not 
admit of merry matter on how to mend 
“privy faults.” 
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The Haringtons were warriors, cour- 
tiers, writers, saints and puritans ; they 
were the friends of princes, but never 
sycophants; they built up fortresses 
and demolished them to make room for 
more convenient mansions on the same 
site—which we are now demolishing to 
the same end; they got in and out of 
financial straits, complained about 
taxation, quarrelled over inheritances, 
ignored their womenfolk except to lec- 
ture them on household economy, and 
were loyal to their masters and careful 
of their servants. In short, they were 
English. 

The book is exceptional both in its 
graceful style and skilful handling of 
complicated matter. It is beautifully 
produced and illustrated and the meti- 
culous research that had contributed to 
its making is documented unfussily. It 
is a joy to handle and to read. 


Key to Klee 
Klee 


By G. Di San Lazzaro, translated from 
the Italian by Stuart Hood. 
Thames and Hudson. 304 pages. 28s. 


T= text of this study of Paul Klee’s 
life and work is, as it should be, 
little more than an essay to frame the 
illustrations, eighty of them in the subtle 
colour reproduction that is to be ex- 
pected of this publisher. This process 
is particularly suited to the paintings of 
Klee, small in size, at most stages of his 
career relying on line for much of their 
effect, and carried out in various (often 
experimental) thin colour mediums ; the 
drawings naturally lose even Jess in 
reproduction. It is a pity that the illus- 
trations could not be related more closely 
to the text—in dates they run far ahead 
of it, so that pages are constantly turn- 
ing—and that in practice few of the 
works mentioned by Signor Di San 
Lazzaro are reproduced at all in the 
main part of the book; most of them 
do, however, appear among the photo- 
graphs in the reference catalogue at the 
back. 

Klee’s influence on the illustrators of 
today is inescapable—his link with Mr 
Saul Steinberg is perhaps the most 
famous example brought out by this 
book—but his influence on painters is 
not so obvious as the author suggests. 
No gallery goer can fail to see the debt 
that the abstract painters of yesterday 
and the action painters of today owe to 
Mondriaan and Kandinsky, but their 
obligation to Klee is less direct ; it is in 
their minds rather than on their can- 
vases. He was a poet, a musician, a 
psychologist, who painted and drew with 
his intellect rather than with his emo- 
tions—although there is an odd element 
of whimsy in much of his work—and he 
was very ready to explain what he was 
doing and why; there are several long 
and helpful quotations in this book. But 
it is still possible to doubt whether the 
reputation built up for this Swiss 
German since he died in 1940 is not 
somewhat exaggerated; certainly the 
prices of his pictures have not suffered 
from their small size, so convenient 
in modern living conditions. 
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Monkey House 
Voltaire in Love 


By Nancy Mitford. 
Hamish Hamilton. 288 pages. 215. 
U is not easy to decide, when reading 

this book, which has made the 
stronger impression on the other: Miss 
Mitford or the age of Louis XV. This 
splendid story reads just like the French 
scenes in one of her novels, that is to 
Say, extremely wel]l. But its base is 
designedly narrow :— 


This is not a biography, still less a study 
of his literary and philosophical achieve- 
ments ... but simply an account of his 
relationship with Mme. du Chatelet. 
Voltaire’s work as a reformer only began 
after her death. 

This affair lasted for sixteen years, and 
was one of the wonders of Europe. He 
was the best-known writer of his age; 
she was one of the most learned women, 
the interpreter of Newton to France. 
She had a good place in society, con- 
siderable attractions, a passion for 
gambling and strong emotions ; and, in 
Miss Mitford’s words, “she always had 
something of the whore.” She had other 
lovers, he had other mistresses, there 
were constant rivalries and quarrels ; 
but the link remained unbroken till 
her death. 

Miss Mitford’s book is the greatest 
fun ; but her rigid principle of selection 
leads to curious results. Literature, 
science and mathematics, as much as 
love and intrigue, were the mainsprings 
of her subjects’ lives, and she constantly 
makes this clear. But she treats such 
matters in black box style: something 
whose importance is noted but not 
analysed. This gives excessive weight 
to the rest of their lives, which is that of 
the characters in Miss Mitford’s novels: 
one-tenth genuine emotion (a bit more 
for Voltaire) and nine-tenths singerie. 
It is an extraordinary and ludicrous tale. 
Everyone mentioned keeps falling in and 
out of love, the Bastille, other people’s 
beds, quarrels, exile and royal favour. 
The intellectual output of France being 
put on one side, there is no consequence 
in the story at all. To the Englishman, 
whose aesthetic sense is concentrated on 
informal good manners, there is some- 
thing horrifying about the society 
described: close, inbred, purposeless, 
saved from vapidity only by Just, malice 
and ambition of place. Here, as in 
Proust, what strikes one most is the 
crudity and tastelessness of everyone’s 
behaviour. 

Of course the great Voltaire emerges 
triumphantly from it all: how could he 
fail? And Emilie, for all her faults, 
has great attraction. But the book is a 
poor advertisement for the old regime. 
John Bull may be thankful that he is 
separated by the triple bars of time, place 
and culture from the rude noises and 
blue bottoms of the monkeys in the 
cage, however diverting their antics ; and 
the value of the works which they suc- 
cessfully typed out will not be disclosed 
to him by this book. Nevertheless, a 
visit to the zoo is to be strongly recom- 
mended. 


‘Andrew Martin. 





The Family Life 
of Old People 


‘The latest inquiry, and one of 
the most remarkable, is Mr. 
Peter Townsend’s study of the 
old in Bethnal Green. It gives a 
penetrating account, both in 
human and statistical terms, of 
the family network which sur- 
rounds and supports nearly all 
old folk."—The Times 30s. net 


Recruitment to 
Skilled Trades 


Gertrude Williams. An inquiry 
into the methods of recruiting 
and training workers for skilled 
industry, presented at a time 
when Britain needs more skilled 
workers than ever before. Jnter- 
national Library of Sociology. 
23s. net 


Sales 


Taxation 


John F. Due examines the sales 
tax structures of Britain and 
Western Europe, Australia and 
New Zealand, Canada and the 
states of the U.S.A., evaluating 
the role of the tax in the modern 
tax system. 40s. net 


Restrictive 


Trade Practices 
and Monopolies 


A complete 
guide for all those affected by 
the operation of the new legis- 
lature, with particular attention 
to controversial points which 
may arise in proceedings before 
the Restrictive Practices Court. 
30s. net 


The Chinese 
Economy 


Solomon Adler’s account of the 
economic foundations of China 
will form an essential back- 
ground to an understanding of 
world politics and of inter- 
national commerce. 25s. net 


Studies in 
Economic 


Development 


Alfred Bonné’s book deals with 
basic problems of economic 
development in economically 
retarded countries, and par- 
ticularly the underdeveloped 
areas of Western Asia and India. 
International Library of Sociology. 

32s. net 
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Lively Vintage 


The Sports Car 


By John Stanford. 
Batsford. 224 pages. 253. 

OR no race in the world does the 

motor car one owns represent 

merely a convenient means of getting 
from A to B: there is always some pro- 
jection of personality. In the United 
States, the kabbalists of motivation re- 
search now tell us, the convertible is a 
mistress and the saloon a wife; and to 
judge by the mammary protuberances 
on many a bumper, Mom is somewhere 
in there too. To Herr Doktors lolling 
inside, the massive bulk of the Mercedes 
300, or “ Rheinische Volkswagen,” must 
somehow symbolise the juggernaut of 
German technology; to the northern 
Italian, the manceuvrability of the Fiat 
1100 is a modern charger for the nervous 
energy of the best horsemen in the 
world. 

It is not for the Englishman to analyse 
his own motoring mystique; but one 
may observe that divided strains in it 
have kept alive longer and more widely 
than anywhere else in the world two 
completely separate races of cars. The 
family saloon, even overlaid with 
American styling, is still a projection of 


suburban middle-class morality: be- 
neath the chromium, recognisably the 
parlour on wheels of the thirties. But 
the sports car, inside its smooth modern 
envelope body as clearly as in the long 
bonnets, outside exhausts and swirling 
mudguards of the vintage era, represents 
an enduring variant of that respecta- 
bility: the tendency of the Englishman 
to turn all his leisure activities (except 
perhaps sex) into a game of skill. 

In response to that continuing demand, 
Britain has always produced a steady 
succession of cars “ primarily designed 
to give pleasure to the driver,” which 
is Mr John Stanford’s working defini- 
tion of the sports car in this survey 
of the international breed. On the 
‘Continent today there remain a few 
touring variants of Grand Prix racing 
cars, such as the Mercedes 300 SL and 
the Ferrari, plus one or two “sprint” 
versions of ordinary saloons such as Alfa 
Romeo’s Giuletta Veloce or the Porsche ; 
in the United States the Thunderbird is 
perhaps not quite and the Corvette cer- 
tainly just is a sports car. But Britain, as 
in the thirties, builds a wide variety of 
high-performance cars, from the costly 
Gran Turismo saloons such as the Aston- 
Martin and the Aceca down to the cheap 


Grigson’s Gallery 


Art Treasures of the British 
Museum 


Chosen and introduced by Geoffrey 
Grigson. 

Thames and Hudson. 
plates in photogravure 
colour. 63s. 


7I pages, 153 
and six in 


T most important thing to know 
about this book is the principle on 
which the 160 or so objects illustrated 
in it have been chosen. Mr Grigson, 
who provides a brief introductory history 
of the museum, begins by excluding 
Prints and Drawings, Coins and Medals, 
Books and Manuscripts. These are 
colossal exclusions, but this is a colossal 
museum; from the vast store of its 
wealth endless selections could be made. 
Mr Grigson has preferred to concentrate 
exclusively on the various departments 
concerned with Antiquities and Ethno- 
graphy. It is here that he finds in a 
special sense the “ spirit of the Museum.” 
And it is among what he somewhat por- 
tentously calls Presences—objects that 
persistently “ refuse not to be known ”"— 


that he himself 
spiritual home. 

If there is room for argument about 
the manner of this homecoming, there 
is none about the use he makes of his 
time when he gets there. Here is a vigor- 
ous selection of objects (each with a 
brief explanatory note) as wonderful and 
various as Hittite gods and Egyptian 
kings, Theban rats and Persian bulls, 
masks from Mexico and Africa, Buddhas 
from Peshawar, Spanish crucifixes, Scan- 
dinavian chessmen, German bronze and 
English alabaster. But in the variety 
there are patterns: none of the objects 
can be attributed to named individual 
artists; over half of them have some 
religious significance; a great number 
might have been chosen specifically to 
Ulustrate the comment that art is some- 
thing “in the slender margin between 
the real and the unreal.” Those who 
cannot jump a bus to the Museum 
will find in these skilfully chosen and 
brilliantly photographed art treasures of 
Mr Grigson a fascinating introduction 
to the art treasures of the British 


seems to find his 
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but really fast Triumphs, Austin-Healeys 
and MGAs. 

Technically, the period since the war 
has been one of the waves of change 
for the sports car. _ By the end of the 
twenties, the marked superiority in 
speed and handling of the vintage sports 
car over the family saloon was passing ; 
in the thirties, the enthusiast was still 
ready to buy the sports car, but was not 
buying with it the motoring margin he 
used to possess. Chassis and suspension 
design in the postwar decade have put 
the sports car well ahead of its soberer 
fellow again, though the development 
of production cars such as the Citroen 
DS 19, the fact that most American 
family saloons could now exceed 100 
mph presuming they could find a road 
in the United States where it was legal, 
and the lively acceleration now going 
even into the sedate British saloon, may 
now begin to even the balance again. 
Moreover, Gresham’s law is in relentless 
operation on Britain’s choked roads, 
with bad motoring driving out good. 

But one may be confident that the 
rich and redolent history of the sports 
car, which Mr Stanford sets down here 
in another of the irresistible Batsford 
books on the life and times—and 
manners—of the motor car, is not yet 
over. There is little that can be said 
to gild these lilies ; except that the sports 
car offers perhaps the prettiest selection 
of all for the drawings of Mr Duns- 
combe and the uninhibited comments 
of Mr Stanford. These may brush the 
bristles of some cognoscenti: he is less 
than reverent before the shrine of 
Bugatti, and talks slightingly of “the 
widely held but utterly inaccurate belief 
that steam cars are beautifully simple.” 
But this is unlikely to stop them reading 
him ; the insidious taste for motoring 
history, once contracted, is almost 
impossible to cure. 


Museum—or rather of a part of it. To 
this extent the book’s unqualified title 
can fairly be called misleading. 


. 
Antique Jewellery 


By Erich Steingraber. 
Thames and Hudson. 191 pages. 63s. 


EWELS, as this book tell us, were first 
J valued for their magic power rather 
than their decorative quality and they 
long continued in use for some queer 
purposes. Pope Clement VII is said to 
have consumed forty thousand ducats 
worth of pulverised precious stones in 
his last years. Each had its significance 
—sapphires, for instance, being effica- 
cious against snakebite. Jasper was the 
stone to wear to preserve one’s chastity ; 
but if in error one had put on emeralds 
instead, it was well to remember that 
these would be broken by adultery. 

Mr Steingraber shows how the lead 
in jewellery passed from the Holy 
Roman Empire to the Burgundians in 
the later middle ages, and to the German 
city states for less expensive ornaments 
and rosaries. The Renaissance brought 
a new flowering of the art. and such 
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The Chartwell edition of The Second World War includes a magnificent and unique 
collection of war photographs from every front. 


This is history by the man who made it. 
Write today for details of these superb books—they would make a magnificent gift 


Price: 15 shillings net 
16 shillings, postage and packing included 


Leaflet and Order form from: 
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The Employers’ 
Challenge 


By H. A. CLEGG and R. ADAMS 


A study of the national shipbuilding 
and engineering disputes of 1957, 
which led to Britain’s biggest strike 
in terms of working days lost for more 
than 20 years. 


21s. net 


An International Trade 


t in Managerial Skills 
f By J. S. FFORDE 

This book deals with one among 
many ways by which the problem of 
deficiency in managerial skills in 
underdeveloped countries may be 
° 


alleviated. 
18s. 6d. net 


The Condition of 
the Working Class in 
} England 


By F. ENGELS 


Translated by W. O. HENDERSON and 
W. H. CHALONER 


Originally published in German in 


In preparation About 21s. net 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


49 Broad St. Oxford 
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SIR DENNIS 
ROBERTSON 


Lectures on 
Economic Principles 


Sir Dennis, who has just retired 
from the Professorship of Political 
Economy at Cambridge, now makes 
available in book form his brilliant 
series of lectures in three volumes. 
The first of these is just published— 
Vols. If and If will appear next 


year. 
Vol One 


R. MARRIOTT 


Incentive 
Payment Systems 


Mr. Marriott, Assistant Director of 
the Industrial Psychology Research 
Group, Medical Research Council, 
provides an important review of re- 
search and opinion on industrial 
incentives vital to all students of 
human problems and efficiency in 
industry. 

Foreword by Professor Roger W. 
Russell. 


16s net 
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masters as Botticelli, Ghiberti, Verroc- 
chio and Ghirlandaio began their careers 
as goldsmiths. French jewellers led the 
field in Louis XIV’s reign ; and in this 
period the invention of the brilliant cut 
in 1700, and the discovery of the 
Brazilian diamond fields in the 1720s, 
gave the diamond the pre-eminence that 
it has never since lost. Paste was 
invented in 1758 to allow the bourgeoisie 
to imitate their betters.' The “age of 
sentiment” produced memorial jewel- 
lery: human hair appeared in lockets, 
rings and bracelets, Lalique and Fabergé, 
however, were just around the corner. 

The “amateurs of antique jewellery,” 
to whom this beautiful book is 
addressed, will certainly be confirmed 
in an inexpensive addiction. 


Breaking Eighty 
The Modern Fundamentals of Golf 


By Ben Hogan. 
Nicholas Kaye. 127 pages. 21s. 


M*™ a weekend golfer has made his 
own private hell by reading too 
many books. Here is an exception to 
the normally safe rule—certainly the 
best book on basic golfing method, put 
together by perhaps the best golfer of 
all time. In it Ben Hogan distils his 
experience in five fundamental lessons, 
written with extraordinary clarity in col- 
laboration with Herbert Warren Wind 
and illustrated by Anthony Ravielli’s 
brilliant scraper-board pictures. A 
number of shrewd golfers in this country 
have already taken advantage of the 
American edition; now it is available 
here and should not be missed. Hogan 
claims that after applying himself to 
these basic lessons, the ordinary golfer 
can regularly expect to break 80. One 
ordinary golfer at least knows that to 
be true. 


Pollard’s Coaching Prints 
The Regency Road 


By N. C. Selway. 
Faber. 118 pages with 66 colour plates. 
84s. 


ne handsome book is for deserving 
people, particularly those who keep 
their loudest cheers at the horse shows 
for the coaching classes. James Pollard’s 
coaching prints may be charming illus- 
tration rather than important works of 
art, but they were drawn and engraved 
with meticulous craftsmanship and they 
convey a remarkable sense of the regency 
period—not only the splendid coaches 
and horses, but also the people, the 
countryside and the inns. Each print 
carries an apposite comment by Mr 
Selway, and Mr James Laver contributes 
a lively essay on the great days of coach- 
ing, which were short, competitive and 
glorious. “Them as ’ave seen coaches, 
afore rails came into fashion, ’ave seen 
something worth remembering ; them 
was happy days for Old England, afore 
reform and rails turned everything up- 
side down.’ So said Jerry Drag, “him 
what drove the Markiss of Huntley.” 
Mr Selway and his collaborators allow 
the children of this age of jets and satel- 
lites to share Jerry’s nostalgia. 
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Earliest Town 
Digging Up Jericho 
By Kathleen Kenyon. 
Ernest Benn. 272 pages. 308. 
‘a fame of ancient Jericho has 
hitherto rested on the dramatic 
episode of its destruction by Joshua. It 
now has the added distinction of being 
the earliest known town in the world. 
This and other important discoveries 
made during the excavations of 1952- 
1956 are described for the general reader 
by Miss Kenyon, the director of the 
expedition. From the archeological 
evidence she reconstructs the history of 
the city and the daily life of its inhabi- 
tants from the first neolithic settlement 
down to the sixth century BC. 


In one respect Jericho has proved a 
disappointment. It has not solved the 
problem of the date of the Israelite 
invasion of Palestine, for erosion has 
removed al] trace of the city destroyed 
by Joshua. For this, however, it has 
more than made amends by providing 
new and surprising information about 
the early rise of civilisation. Before 1952 
the few neolithic settlements excavated 
in Western Asia were small primitive 
villages of the fifth millennium BC. It 
was believed that these represented the 
beginning of the food-producing village 
economy. The evidence from Jericho, 
however, suggests that settled life began 
much earlier. The last of its four neo- 
lithic phases is said to belong to the 
second half of the fifth millennium BC. 
Radiocarbon dates place the first two 
phases in the seventh and sixth millennia 
BC. The radioactive method of dating 
presents difficulties, and until further 
results are available, these surprisingly 
early dates must be treated with caution. 
Nevertheless stratification and depth of 
deposit indicate that neolithic Jericho 
covered a long period of time. 


As unexpected as its antiquity was the 
discovery that the earliest settlement was 
defended by well-built masonry fortifica- 
tions, the construction of which pre- 
supposes considerable communal effort. 
Its extent is not yet determined, but in 
the second phase Jericho covered at least 
eight acres. From its size, fortifications 
and community organisation it must be 
considered a town. After a long period 
of town life, however, Jericho declined 
during the last two neolithic phases into 
an undefended village. 

How is the information obtained from 
Jericho to be interpreted ? The hypo- 
thesis tentatively suggested by Miss 
Kenyon is that food production and 
settlement arose in favourable climatic 
conditions soon after the end of the 
Ice Age, around 10,000 BC, but died 
out as desiccation increased. “The 
villages of the fifth millennium, which 
undoubtedly at Jericho represent a 
period of retrogression, may mark a 
fresh beginning and a gradual adaptation 
of settlement to new and less favourable 
conditions.” These are problems to 
which only further excavation and re- 
search into climatic changes can provide 
the answers. 
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Master Poet 
Milton 


By David Daiches. 
Hutchinson’s University Library. 256 
pages. 10s. 6d. 


r spite of the fact that Paradise Lost 

appeared in 1667, when the general 
temper of the reading public was 
strongly inclined to frivolity, it had 
admirers from the first, even among the 
Restoration wits. John Dryden, who was 
the true founder of Milton’s literary 
reputation, remarked on reading it, 
“This man cuts us all out, and the 
ancients too.” It was only in the 
eighteenth century, however, that Milton 
achieved the eminence of fame for which 
he had always hoped and striven. By 
that time, when the pendulum had 
swung against the licence of the previous 
age, his gravity and didacticism were 
acceptable to English readers, and his 
audaciously sweeping verse and sublime 
poetic imagination supplied them with 
something not discoverable in the much- 
10-be-admired couplets of Pope. It was 
during this century that Milton was 
given a place second only to Shakespeare 
in the ranks of the English poets ; and 
though Keats found him an impossibly 
oppressive master, it was not until some 
thirty years ago that anyone seriously 
thought of questioning his right to so 
high a pedestal. 

A pedestal, in any case, is an uncom- 
fortable and unnatural perch for a poet, 
and the controversies about his Grand 
Style and his theological tenets have at 
least served to keep Milton prominently 
before the eyes of students of English 
literature ; but it is a welcome change 
to read a sober account of his poetry and 
prose by someone who has no doctrinal 
or literary-critical axe to grind, especially 
when the writer is so competent an 
expositor as Dr Daiches. 


This compact volume, as its inclusion 


in this series of studies would indicate, 
is aimed at inquiring minds, not at 
specialists. Dr Daiches has pursued the 
sensible policy of Jetting Milton speak 
for himself on all possible occasions ; 
excellent use has been made of the 
revealing autobiographical fragments 
that he was so fond of incorporating in 
his polemica] pamphlets. The unusual 
amount of attention paid to the early 
poems, including the Latin and Italian 
ones, prepares the reader to appreciate 
Paradise Lost for what it is—the magnifi- 
cent achievement of a man whose mind 
and spirit had reached the fullest 
maturity, enriched as they were by 
study, by the experience of public life, 
and by much suffering. 

Paradise Lost [says Dr Daiches, 
mildly but pertinently] is not a piece of 
Christian theology put into a grand epic 
style in order to sound persuasive any 
more than it is the expression of a piece 
of exploded mythology in magnificent 
verse or a wilful piece of barren virtu- 
osity. It is a poem about the nature of 
man which uses the Christian story of 
the Fall and its consequences as a frame- 
work. 

Its enduring greatness is rooted in its 
power to illuminate so many of the 
tragic paradoxes of the human condition. 
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A COURSE ON CAPITALISM 


MAJOR L. L. B. ANGAS 


Past-Pres., Oxford Economic Society. 


ACCURATELY to describe Capitalism . . . is AUTOMATICALLY to defend it. 


Although everyone speaks of the Capitalist System as though everyone 
else knows precisely what it is, no two capitalists or socialists will usually 
agree with each other even as to how this “system” should be defined. 


Nor do they concur as to what factors, either external or internal, cause 
it to break down. 


The Inarticulate Right 


Debates on this subject generate much heat but no light. The conserva- 
tives “know” in their bones that the socialists are wrong, but are too 
inarticulate or incoherent to convert them. It is because they lack a 
clear Capitalist Manifesto, such as our Course provides. Hence the 
Marxist empire sweeps the world largely at the expense of the rightists 
who part with at least 1/3 of their earned income, either in financing 
domestic socialist schemés or in paying for the East-West War. 


The purpose of our 6 pamphlets on Capitalism (and Socialism) is to 


enlist your aid in dispelling not only the errors of the Left but also the 
mental confusion of the Right. 


OUTLINE OF 6 PAMPHLETS 


1. Capitalist Counter Attack . . . a Birds-eye view of the 30 
part-truth Big Lie socialist slogans. 

2. ABC of Capitalism . . . 20 conflicting definitions . . . 
Mechanics and Automatic Self-correctors . . . “Standard” 
fallacies of the Right. 

3. Who and What invisibly governs Capitalism . . . and secretly 
controls the big corporations. 

4. The ABC—and the XYZ—of initially attractive (but ulti- 
mately terroristic) Socialism. 

5. The False Witness of the Leftists... . Their Fallacies : their 
Pet Culprit : and equally wrong Pet Cure. 

6. Risk . . . and Why Profit is Not Immoral—and Cannot Be 
Abolished (even in nationalized Russia). 


A university student writes—‘“These serials are positively the best I have 
ever read on this subject, bar none! I majored in Economics while in 
college but in over two years did not learn as much as I did from your 
pamphlet No. 1. If only we had had something like this in college our 
time would have been spent to a greater utilization.” 


Human Events—‘‘It is dynamite.” 


ARE YOU ALSO GUILTY? 


Although you “know” you know this subject, you may at times be guilty 
of talking some of the same parrotized nonsense (of either the right or the 
left) of which you sometimes accuse your friends. To avoid this danger 
read our pamphlets and learn the 30 socialist slogans and the answers 
thereto, as well as the 10 standard fallacies of the Right. You will then 
have at the tips of your fingers and tongue, not only a withering attack 
on socialistic Communism (which temporarily masquerades as Liberalism), 
but also an accurate and articulate defence of Capitalism. 
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Get light down to it 
with 


This clever adjustable lamp does exactly 
what you want it to do. At a finger flick 
it takes any angle you need, to throw its 
light right where you want it. It is essential 
for all close work . . . doubles reading’s 
delight, makes writing a pleasure, and 
eases the eyes. 

In Red, Yellow, Cream-and-Gold, Cream 
and Black, at all electrical shops and stores 
(oryoucan send for Booklet 35). From97/7. 


*Anglepoise’ is registered and the lamp is patented in all countries 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - REDDITCH - WORCS 


beta : wy eee r £ 4 


CLAUDE MONET 1840—1926 - QUAI DE PARIS - 


CANVAS SIZE 174" x25” 


COMPANY 
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Cre sack and the saddlebag 


A merchant rode to market with a large Sack and a small 
Saddlebag. ‘Miserable little Saddlebag’, boasted the Sack. “My 
contents will fetch far more money than yours!’ But as it 
turned out, the Sack was filled with potatoes which fetched 
only a few shillings: the Saddlebag, filled with diamonds, sold 
Moral: GOOD THINGS OFTEN COME IN 
SMALL PACKAGES. 


for a fortune. 


Book Tokens, for instance! They’re as easy to post as Christmas cards, 


but they are wonderfully acceptable gifts for people who like to choose 
for themselves. 


BOOK TOKENS 


this (Waist 


THE GLORY THAT IS ART 


Fiehl Reproductions treat the work of the 
masters with the respect which is their due. They 
bring to you the world’s great art treasures in a 
way never before possible. 

These are no ordinary prints. ... Reproduced on 
canvas and over-painted with a secret substance, 
they bear a startling resemblance to the originals. 

Yet they are surprisingly inexpensive. Prices 
range from £4.15.0 to 14 guineas, and this includes 
the beautifully moulded frame. 

Now, for the first time, they can be obtained from 
the Regent Furniture Galleries on easy payments. 

Fiehl pictures are reproductions that look, and 
feel like the originals, and like the originals they 
will enrich your home by their presence. 
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The Regent range includes: 


Please send me your illustrated 


Fiehl Pictures brochure(s) as marked: 
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Contemporary Wall 
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Occasional Furniture 
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Easiwork Kitchen Units a i 


Regent Furniture Galleries - 195-197 Regent Street - London W.! i 
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REGENT FURNITURE GALLERIES + 195-197 REGENT STREET - LONDON W.I 





